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THE NEW-CHURCH 


Tue doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 


of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. 

Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. 

Tue Review will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 

- THE Review has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


EMERSON, in his essay on “ Fate,” speaks, in characteristic 
_ fashion, of two elements which pertain to all conscious 
existence. He calls them the “circumstance” and the 
“life.” He says: “Once we thought positive power was all. 
Now we learn that negative power, or circumstance, is half.” 
By this he means, in part, that there are certain conditions, 
under which men and all other creatures live, which are fixed 
and immutable, and from which there is no escape. Still 
further: “ The element running through entire nature, which 
we popularly call fate, is known to us as limitation. What- 
ever limits us we call fate.” “The bill of the bird, the 
skull of the snake, determines tyrannically its limits. So is 
the scale of races, of temperaments; so is sex; so is cli- 
mate.” But again he says: “Fate has its lord; limitation 
its limits, is different seen from above and from below, from 


within and from without. For though fate is immense, so 


is power, which is the other fact in the dual world, immense. 
If fate follows and limits power, power attends and antago- 
nizes fate.” ‘Every brave youth is in training to rule and 
ride this dragon. His science is to make weapons and wings 
of these passions and retarding forces.” 

In other words, every created being is finite. His exist- 
ence is limited by conditions which he cannot transcend. 
He must be what he is; he can be nothing different. But 
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within his limitations he can exercise the powers given him, 
so as to make them most productive of good results. It is 
the part of wisdom to see and understand what these limita- 
tions are, and to accept them as Divinely appointed provi- 
sions for accomplishing the intended purposes of life. At 
the same time, we must not give up to them as if they were 
designed to cramp and stifle our activities; but within the 
field of operation which they offer, we must endeavor to 
make them the means for developing all the highest and 
best faculties with which we are endowed. 

Swedenborg expands the thought here suggested into a 
grand, universal law of life, with the precision possible only 
to one who views existence from the spiritual, as well as the 
natural side. He shows that man is placed between two 
forces, both of which are essential to his life; fhe one acts 
upon him from within, the other from without. His language 
is: “There are always two forces which keep everything in 
. its connection and in its form, namely, a force acting from 


without and a force acting from within, in the midst of which | 


forces is that which is kept in connection and form. Thus 
it is with man as to every part of him, even the most 
minute.” “It is manifest that there must needs be two 
forces in order that anything may exist and subsist. The 
forces which flow in and act from within are from heaven, 


and through heaven from the Lord, and in themselves have © 


life.” “There are forces acting from without which are 
natural, and, in themselves, not living, and there are forces 
acting from within, in themselves living, which keep every 
organ in its connection, and cause it to live, and this accord- 
ing to the form such as is given them for use.” (Heavenly 
Arcana, 3628.) : 
The same law is presented, with much variety of state- 
ment, throughout Swedenborg’s writings. Every object of 
creation lives according to its own form, which is such as 
was given it for use. Every species of animals, plants, or 


‘minerals has a mode of being which is exclusively its own — 
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which causes it to be itself — and which distinguishes it from 
all other created things. The same is the case with man. 
From the beginning there never has been, and throughout 
eternity there never will be, two human beings who are the 
duplicates of each other. Each one is created with his own 
special capacity, that is to say, with ability to fill a place, 
and to do a work, in the grand collective body of humanity, 
which no one else can fill or do as well. Thus he is sur- 
rounded by his limitations. If he understands them, they 
define for him his power of usefulness, which, again, is his 
capacity for happiness. This law of being is most benefi- 
cent, causing us to echo the exclamation of Emerson, “ Let 
us build altars to the beautiful Necessity.” But there is a 
still further and deeper interpretation to be put upon the 
teachings of Swedenborg which were above quoted. Not 
~ only does he tell of the limited form of use which each one 
is, but by his statement regarding the two forces that act 
upon him, he lifts the whole subject to a higher plane; he 
brings to view the dual life of man, not as mere power 
and fate, but as spiritual and natural. He proclaims the 
truth that man is subject to the two conditions of influx and 
environment. His real life is that which comes from within, 
and is rightly called spiritual; but even that life cannot be 
said to possess any reality of existence until, in an outer, 
visible world, it come to its fulness. Not until the infant 
draws its first breath from the earthly atmosphere, and utters 
its first cry, does it have any consciousness of being. Be- 
tween these two worlds, one which man sees with his bodily 
eyes, and one from which he derives his inner and essential 
life, he lives, until death sets its seal upon the physical form, 
which is then mingled with its kindred dust. Afterwards 
he awakes to the consciousness of spiritual existence in a 
world that provides him with a new environment, and thus 
continues to fulfil the condition which has been described 
as essential, namely, that of forces acting upon him from 
without, as well as from within. 
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These two requirements, influx and environment, are com- 
plemental to each other; both are essential, not only to ex- 
istence, but to all subsequent progress. The effects of 
them, however, are not immediate, or brought about without 
effort. Something more is needed than to place a form of 
life amid its suitable surroundings ; there must be an active, 
positive acceptance of those surroundings; an adjustment, 
so to speak, of the influx to the environment. It is not 
enough, for example, that the seed should be dropped into 
the soil, but it must take advantage of those things which 
the soil offers, and which are necessary for its growth and 
development asa plant. The life from within must seize 
upon its outward circumstances and compel them to min- 
ister to its necessities. It is not enough that the animal 
should be placed where its food is, but it must put forth the 
effort which is needful in order to secure and to eat it. 
There is no man so circumstanced but that he must make 
some exertion in order to obtain the benefits of the situation 
in which he finds himself. This exertion may be great or 
small, but he cannot even rise and dress himself, or walk 
- across the room, without expending some thought and 
strength, or, what is the same thing, causing the life within 
him to take hold of and to use for its own purposes the en- 
vironment around him. Nature gives us few things ready- 
made or wholly provided to our hands. The gold is stored 
away in the mine, but we must dig and toil until we find it. 
The grain stands ripe in the fields, but will do us‘no good 
till we put forth the sickle and reap it. The wool is growing 
on the backs of the sheep, but there isa long period of 
varied labor before it will become the warm, well-fitted gar- 
ment that we wear. This adjustment of plant, animal, or 
man to his or its environment, this bringing the force which 
acts from within and the force which acts from without into 
perfect harmony with each other, is essentially what is meant 
by the now celebrated and familiar term, “The struggle for 


life.” 
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For this term we are indebted, as every one knows, to the 
physical scientists. Darwin, the father of the modern the- 
ory of Evolution, was the originator of it. It is unneces- 
sary to attempt a restatement of that theory. Suffice it to 
say, that, according to its teachings, all created things which 
have life, come into conflict and competition with other 
created things. Each encounters certain difficulties which 
must be overcome. The seeds sown in the.field must com- 
_ pete with other seeds which are sown along with them. All 

cannot obtain an equally good lodgment in the soil. The 
_ same opportunity for germination and growth is not given 
to all. Some perish and others live. Some survive and 
grow to their perfection at the expense of others which 
vainly strive to achieve the same destiny. By every plant 
there is, as it were, a battle to be fought with the birds of 
the air, with the gnawing insects, with the choking weeds, 
and with other plants of the same or different species which, 
likewise, are putting forth their efforts to live. There is 
the necessary influx, in every case, of life from within, and 
the environment is provided, but the measure of success 
which is attained depends on the conjunction of the two. 
So, too, in the animal kingdom, life is most precarious. To 
every subject of that kingdom is given the necessity fér 
eating. All are impelled by hunger to seek the special sus- 
tenance which they need. They cannot all procure it in 
equal abundance, and the weaker or less active fall by the 
way. This is the doctrine of the “ Survival of the fittest.” 
A harsh and cruel necessity may seem, at first, to be in- 
volved in it; but we shall presently see that such is not 
really the case. For the time being, let us rest satisfied 
with the great general principle which the doctrine illus- 
trates, namely, that life is impossible without effort ; and 
that this is true, not only at its beginning, but throughout 
the entire period of its continuance, at every stage of its 
development.. This law is as applicable to man as to any 
of the lower forms of creation. Whatever he needs for the 
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building up of his powers, whatever is essential to the com- 
pleteness of his existence as man, involves this struggle. — 
With him it is not only physical, but mental, moral, and 
spiritual. 

I have said that this necessity of a struggle for life may 
appear altogether harsh and cruel; and so it has been often 
pronounced by those who have made it the subject of dis- — 
cussion. But a little reflection upon it from a higher point. 
of view will dispel this appearance and enable us to see that 
it is in reality a kind and beneficent provision of the Crea- 
tor. In the first place, as regards the lower animals and the 
plants, we have no right to judge them by the standard 
which we apply to humanity. Animal suffering is a very 
different thing from human suffering. The most highly or- 
ganized nature below that of man is almost immeasurably 
distant from man’s nature. So great is the distance that 
the capacity for suffering, as man understands it, cannot be 
said to exist. The dread of it by anticipation and the pro- 
longation of it by recollection are both alike foreign to the 
animal nature, which, as we know, is destitute of the higher 
faculties whereby man alone among living creatures is able 
to think of his own thoughts and look down upon his natural 
sélf, and to reproduce in imagination objects and events 
which have formed, or may form, parts of his experience. 
On this point let me quote an interesting paragraph from 
Professor Drummond’s recent lectures on the “ Ascent of 
Man.” 

There are those indeed who frown upon Science for predicating a 
Struggle for Life in Nature at all, lest the facts should impugn the be- 


neficence of thé universe. But Science did not invent the Struggle for | 
Life. It is there. What science has really done is to show not only its © 


‘ meaning but its great moral purpose. There are others, again, like 


Mill, who, seeing the facts, but not seeing that moral purpose, impugn 
natural theology for still believing in the beneficence of that purpose. 
Neither attitude, probably, is quite worthy of the names with which - 
these conclusions are associated. Much more reasonable are the ver-_ 
dicts of the two men who are first responsible for bringing the facts 
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before the world, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace and Mr. Darwin. “ When - 
_ we reflect,” says Mr. Darwin, ‘on this struggle, we may console our- 
selves with the full belief that the war of nature is not incessant, that no 
fear is felt, that death is generally prompt, and that the vigorous, the 
healthy, and the happy survive and multiply.” And in much stronger 
language, Mr. Wallace: “On the whole, the popular idea of the strug- 
_ gle for existence entailing misery and pain on the animal world is the 
very reverse of the truth. What it really brings about is the maximum 
of life and of the enjoyment of life, with the minimum of suffering and 
pain. Given the necessity of death and reproduction—and without 
these there could be no progressive development of the organic world — 
and it is difficult even to imagine a system by which a greater balance 
of happiness could have been secured.” (pp. 204, 205.) 


_We may rightly, therefore, in our consideration of the 
Struggle for Life in its relation to the lower orders of being, 
eliminate from our thoughts all idea of physical suffering as 
an influential or disturbing factor. Should our minds be 
disposed to dwell on this branch of the subject, we may well 
set them at rest by the acknowledgment that it is a matter 
in which we are naturally prone to judge according to the 
- mere appearance. But let us rather concentrate our atten- 
tion on the great plan and purpose which are involved. No 
one pities the seed because it dies in order that the plant 
may live, and it is a waste of sympathy to feel compassion 
for one generation of created beings, because its life is soon 
ended and it gives way to another. Why is it worse for 
individuals-than for generations to die for the strengthening 
and development of the race? All Creation is full of death 
which takes place for the sake of life. The mistake which 
many make is that of supposing that this death is an unmit- 
igated calamity. In the animal and vegetable worlds the 
species, and not the individual, is the unit to be considered. 
Unlike human beings, who are recipients of a particular or 
individual influx, the lower animals and the plants live by a 
common or general influx, which relates to the species as a 
whole ; and their own separate lives are thus subordinate to 
the formation and perfection of the species. May we not, 
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therefore, properly think of them as gladly contributing 


their life — whether it be longer or shorter —to the build- 
ing up of the greater life in which they have a share? All 
of them, as we know, exist for the sake of man; and the 


end of their creation is accomplished in proportion as they 


render him their most useful service. That order of things 
must surely be the best, and really the happiest, for all who | 
participate in it, which ministers the most fully to the life 
and perfection of the universe. 

But be these things as they may, there can be no doubt 
as to the significance of the Struggle for Life in its applica- 
tion to man. If we saw it written in characters of light on 
the walls of the firmament that man’s welfare and happiness 
depend upon the growth and progress which he makes by 
his own voluntary efforts in the adjustment of his influx to 


his environment, the fact would not be more apparent than 


it nowis to those who can read the visible signs around 
them. There is nothing worth attaining by man that does 
not necessitate exertion on his part. There is nothing which 
he really values that is not gained by more or less effort. 


‘Each step in his advancement is marked by its own spccial 


struggle ; and though he may naturally shrink from it and 
may wish that there were no such necessity for labor and for 
the removal of obstacles from his path, he nevertheless finds 
that the very conflict itself is the source of the highest 
enjoyment of which he is capable. Thus the struggle for 
life in the exercise of the powers with which he is endowed 
becomes to him the greatest of blessings. Let us build 
altars to this beautiful Necessity likewise, which will not let 
us fold our hands in idleness, but says, “ Bestir yourselves © 
for your own good and for the good of others: you must do 
— | | 

The examples which might be given in confirmation of 
this principle are numberless. From the beginning to the 
end of life they enter into our experience. To the child 
learning his first lessons in the alphabet is given a taste of 
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the joy which can result only from overcoming difficulties. 
For one, I have little patience with those whose theory 
seems to be that learning should be made altogether easy, 
and that all its difficulties are, if possible, to be smoothed 


out of existence. The latter should not indeed be unduly 


magnified or multiplied. They should not be artificially 
created, on the heroic principle that they are good for the 
child; but where they legitimately exist, and results cannot 
be reached without surmounting them, it is best that they 
should be surmounted by the pupil rather than by the 
teacher. The true order of things is that the teacher shall 
do the work of teaching and the child the work of learning. 


The teacher ought not to do the teaching and the learning 


too. Both parties need the stimulus which comes from ear- 
nest efforts in their own respective fields. I remember to 
have seen, years ago, a little book entitled, “ Reading With- 
out Tears.” Far be it from me to say that actual tears are 
necessary in order that the art of reading may be acquired ; 
but it would almost seem that something corresponding to 
them is needful, if the child is to exercise the self-compul- 
sion and self-control which are so important to the develop- 
ment of character at every stage. He will be the gainer, 
_rather than the loser, by accomplishing this part of his 


struggle for life. The blame rests with those who treat 


the struggle as if it were a misfortune and a thing to be 
avoided. 

So, too, in the experiences which follow in later years. 
The struggle must go on if the man is to be truly devel- 
oped. We hear much discussion in these times about com- 
petition and codperation, as if they were necessarily opposed 
to each other. Codperation is indeed a thing greatly to be 
desired among men. It is the true outcome of all well- 
directed effort. But effectual codperation is made possible 
only by the discipline of competition. It is only by compet- 
ing with others that a man can gain the full knowledge of 


his own powers. A school consisting of one pupil is a poor 
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and tame affair compared with a school which brings many 
pupils, with their variety of talent and of character, into 
contact with each other. Surely no one needs to be told 
how much the development of the human mind is assisted 
by the attrition of other minds. By this means the ef- 
forts of each and all are stimulated. Higher attainment is 
made possible and a truer and worthier standard is estab- 
lished. This competition is not necessarily selfish; it may 
take the form of generous rivalry. The point now to be 
emphasized is that something of the kind is necessary. 


Some rubbing of one against another is indispensable, if 


men are to get rid of their sharp corners, and fit into the 
positions which they are best qualified to fill. Let us not 
doubt that this phase of the Struggle for Life is beneficial 
and wholesome, as it is inevitable. We have no such intui- 
tive perceptions as will tell_us unerringly what vocation we | 
ought to pursue, in order that we may fill out the measure 
of our abilities, and be most useful to our fellow-men. We 
may think that we know; but nothing is more common than 
to discover that we are mistaken. The one great means 
whereby this knowledge may be obtained is competition. In 
working side by side with others who are engaged in the 
same pursuit, we learn the extent of our acquirements and 
limitations. In every occupation and walk of life, where 
free competition exists, it furnishes the needful test of suc- 
cess or failure. The law of progress in all branches of 
human industry, and in all possible developments of human 
activity, is that of the “Survival of the Fittest.” It is 
needless to multiply examples, and I will speak only of my 


- own profession. Surely no one will seriously condemn any 


application of that law, seemingly so stern, yet really so 
merciful, whereby all preachers and students of theology 
are subjected to the test of competition with each other or 
with accepted standards, even though some of them be cut 
off in the process and turned into other fields, where their 
fitness to survive is clearly proved. 
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Let us again remind ourselves that competition is not of 
necessity selfish and wicked. Too often it is made to appear 


so, because men infuse their selfish and wicked feelings into — 
it. They engage in it without regard to any worthy pur- | 


pose, and do not scruple to violate the rights of others, for 
the sake of gaining their own ends. But competition, in 
itself considered, has nothing to do with lying, cheating, or 
hardheartedness. There is no intrinsic reason why it should 


be associated with oppression and cruelty, with overwork — 


and starvation wages. Men may compete with each other 
in doing well, no less actively and effectually than in doing 
ill. Such competition is, substantially, codperation ; for by 
testing each one’s powers, it serves to put and to keep him 
in the place where he will do his own best work, and be of 
greatest service to his fellow-beings. 

We may be helped to appreciate the prone of com- 
petition by contemplating the evils which exist where it is 
wholly wanting. To say nothing of the dangers of mo- 
nopoly, it is enough to call to mind that the lack of all oppor- 
tunity to compete with each other is a prolific source of 
unhappiness and discontent among men. It does not seem 
extravagant to affirm that frequently, if not generally, it is 
a leading cause of dissatisfaction among the so-called labor- 
ing classes. The tendency in modern times has been to 
consolidate laborers so as to make of them one mass, instead 
of dealing with them as individuals. Hence, in a corre- 
sponding degree, all inducement for each one to do his best 
by comparison with others has been taken away. The influ- 
ence of Trade Unions has all been in the same direction. 
In other words, a process has been going on, which has had 
the effect of bringing all workmen down to one dead level. 
‘Thus all healthy interest in their occupation is lost. They 
have nothing to look forward to beyond the gratification of 
their present wishes. Each one feels that, no matter how 
skilful and faithful he may be, the result will be no better 
_with him than with his fellow-workmen who are without his 
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capacity and aspiration. In many cases they even ridicule, 


as a kind of treason, any efforts towards a higher standard 


than that of the low average with which they are satisfied. 
No opportunity is given for individual advancement. The 
consequence is that the laborer becomes morose and discon- - 
tented, and thinks that his great trouble is smallness of 
wages or too many hours’ work. His position is one in 
which the laws of nature are defied. Every man needs the 
incentive which comes to him from the necessity of putting 
forth his best efforts in order that he may succeed. The 
same workman who engages in strikes and riots, with the 
feeling that he is oppressed by his employers, would often 
be perfectly contented with no higher wages than he now 


-receives, if only he had the chance for free competition — if 


only he knew that his condition depended on his doing his 
utmost to excel. The cobbler at his lonely bench is happy 
in the consciousness that each additional stroke of work in- 
creases his daily income, and is willing to labor twelve or . 
fifteen hours a day with that prospect in view; whereas the | 
employee of a great shoe-factory with an equal compensation 
steadily assured to him, will be grumbling and complaining 
because his pay is so small and his hours are so long. A 
similar state of things would exist in all professions and vo- 
cations if the spur of competition were lacking. All progress 
would cease, and all minds would lapse into a state of morbid 
inertia and indifference. Not until the employer can deal 
with the employed as individuals—so far, at least, as to 
enable him to “render to every man according to his work” 
—will their mutual relations be ordered after the Divine 
pattern and bring forth the richest fruits. , 

It would, of course, be mere affectation to pretend that 
the Struggle for Life, in any of its phases, is altogether 
smooth and easy. From its very nature it is largely a dis- 
cipline, and, as such, must have its trials and hardships ; but 
it is in surmounting these obstacles, that man, as we have 
seen, develops his faculties, and finds his happiness. The 
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process itself, with all its difficulties, is wholesome and ex- 
hilarating’; yea, wholesome and exhilarating because of its 
difficulties. There is no joy like that which is given to 
‘him that overcometh;” and the Struggle for Life is to be 
valued because it affords us an opportunity to overcome. 
Men sometimes speak of opportunities as if they were 
granted to some and withheld from others; but those who 
speak in this manner seldom have in their minds the great 
controlling fact of human-existence, that the opportunity to 
overcome, which i is vouchsafed to every man, is the greatest 
opportunity of all. 

Our subject has thus far been considered wholly in con- 
nection with the life of this world; but if it were confined 
within these limits, it would be sadly circumscribed. No 
one has learned even his first lesson in true Christian doc- 
trine unless he knows that the complete making of a man 
is the making of an angel. It is a desirable thing to be 
able to live comfortably and happily in this world. Natural 
success is a blessing not to be despised. To adjust our 


influx to our earthly environment is something which we 


may rightly seek. But if our efforts end here, they will be 
lamentably deficient. Our natural existence, as all revela- 
tion tells us, was designed to be but the brief prelude and 
preparation to an endless existence hereafter. Our life here 
is worthily lived only so far as it fits us for eternal life in 
heaven. The most precious outcome of all effort is char- 
acter. This means that evil things which_ hinder the exer- 


cise of our best faculties and keep us from realizing our 


highest possibilities of usefulness must be put away. Man 
having been born once, must be born again. From natural, 
he must be made spiritual. All the conditions of his life 
on earth are ordered with reference to that result. To attain 
that result by such a change in his nature as will fit it for 
a new and better environment in the spiritual world, is the 
great and all-comprehensive Struggle for Life to which every 
other and lesser struggle is subordinate. | 
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Far more than men are generally aware, this vital and 
decisive struggle is involved in all previous experiences 
which lead up to it. The warfare which they seem to wage 

against circumstances is in most instances waged against 
themselves. They think that the trouble is outside of them, 
when actually it. is within them. -When the school boy is 
toiling at his hard lesson, the real enemy which he has to 
overcome is not the lesson, but his own state of mind with 
respect to it, his indolence, or indisposition to make the 
necessary exertion; so that, if he perseveres, and accom- 
plishes his task, the victory which he gains is a victory over 
himself, and to that extent he has made progress in the way 
of spiritual and eternal life. The man who has to earn his 
living and to support his family, may be hard pressed to do 
so; but the first questions which he ought to consider, and 
which he will consider, if he has any fixed religious princi- 
ples, will be: “ What evils in my own nature stand in the 
way of my success? am I prudent, careful, economical? do 
I restrain my appetite for drinking or for other kinds of ex- 
cess? do I waste money on my own selfish pleasures which 
could be saved for those dependent on me? am I faithful 
and industrious in all the work Ido?” Doubtless there are 
honest and worthy men who suffer from the stress of cir- 
cumstances which they are not able to control. Fire, flood, 
sickness, or other unforeseen calamities, may, for a time, 
hamper their powers and neutralize their efforts. But ina 
far greater number of cases, and in all cases considered as 
a whole, the lack of success in the Struggle for Life is due 
to the fact that men have not resisted and overcome the 
evils of their own hearts. Hence what seems to bea merely 
natural conflict with earthly obstacles for the earning of 
their daily bread, is a spiritual conflict with those influences 
which oppose their upward march to heaven. 

There is indeed no way of understanding the Struggle for 
Life in its relation to man, without taking into account its 
eternal scope and significance. When this is really done, 
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we are able to perceive the uses of natural disappointments | 


and of what we call misfortunes. We form our plans, and 
bend our efforts to accomplishing them, and perhaps they 
come to naught. If so, we feel at first that we have suf- 
fered a great calamity. But, from a spiritual point of view, 
it is often better that we should fail, than that we should 
succeed, in our earthly aspirations. As was previously said, 
it is by temporary failure in one line of activity that men 
are frequently obliged to learn their unfitness for it, and, 
therefore, to turn their attention to another. This seems at 
the time like a misfortune, but is really a blessing in dis- 
guise. The blessedness of it may afterwards be manifest, 


even as regards their natural usefulness and happiness. But - 
whether it be so or not, it was surely intended to promote 


their spiritual welfare. When we remember that the true 


and lasting success of life is achieved only by those who, ~ 


with the Lord’s help, have overcome their evils and found 
their homes in heaven, the coveted rewards of this world 
begin to lose their prominence and to appear of very little 
consequence. We stand ready to thank the kind Providence 
which would not let us carry out our ambitious designs, or 
realize our worldly expectations ; because we see that from 
this apparent failure we gained the true success. All Scrip- 
ture bears witness to this conception of the Struggle for 
Life. When we read, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments,” we are told about a higher life than that 
of natural comfort and enjoyment. A similar lesson is con- 
veyed in the words of our Lord: “He that taketh not his 
cross and followeth after me is not worthy of me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for 
_ my sake shall find it.”” One kind of life is to be laid down, 
or lost, to the end that another kind of life may be substi- 
tuted for it. The life which has, for its essential motive, the 
love of self and of the world must be resigned, and in the 
place of it must come a new life of love to the Lord and 
the neighbor, with all its deep and pure delights. It is this 
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life whereof the Lord speaks when he says, “T am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” To the establishing of this life in the mind 


and heart of man, all the varied struggles which have pre- 


ceded it contribute — first, the struggle for physical exist- 
ence, then, for the means of subsistence, then, for intellect- 
ual development, then, for the growth of the moral faculty 
and for practical usefulness in this world. These are the 
needful preparatory stages. He who passes through them 
_ in due order, and gains from each the benefits it was in- 
tended to confer, has laid the foundations whereon may be 
built a heavenly character, which, by the removal of all that 
is selfish and evil, becomes the receptacle of that higher 
life which abhors evil, forgets self, and finds its happiness in 
the good of others. Thus does man become an eternal 
form of use, filling his own appointed place in some mansion 
of his Heavenly Father's house, having been brought there- 
to, with more or less sorrow and tribulation, perhaps — and 
yet with a preponderance of thankfulness and gladness — by 
means of his successive struggles for life. — 

It is interesting to note that even scientific evolutionists 
are beginning to recognize this final end and purpose of ex- 
istence as the necessary key to the understanding of crea- 


tion. Drummond says that the Struggle for Life is but one — 


half of the story of man’s development. The other half is 
the “struggle for the life of others.” Kidd, in his recent 
work on “Social Evolution,” declares that the Struggle for 
Life has been most successfully carried on among those na- 
tions which are most strongly affected by an influence which 
has nothing whatever to do with that struggle; referring to 
the power of religion as leading men to act in ways which 
contribute nothing to their selfish advantage, but cause them, 
rather, to deny themselves for the sake of their neighbors. 
This course of action he strangely pronounces “ultra ra- 
tional,” thereby meaning that it has no sanction in human 
reason. A singular confession is this to be made in the 
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name of science. We have but to enlarge our conception 
of what life is, and of what reason is, in order to clear our 
minds of the palpable inconsistency. Only admit that the 
life involved in the struggle is the life of eternity, and that 


on no other principle can any fact of life be scientifically 


explained or accounted for, and it necessarily follows that 
the true reason, or rationality, is that which recognizes the 
whole field of man’s experiences, and is not limited to any 
single part. The most rational thing that man ever does, is 
to resist and overcome the evil desires of his selfhood, in 
order that he may attain to that highest state, whose essence 
is the love of others. This is rational, because it is plainly 
in the true order of -+human development as appointed by the 
Divine wisdom. As for what Professor Drummond calls 
“the struggle for the life of others,” it is but a part of the 
struggle for one’s own life also; for, as we have seen in all 
the foregoing reflections, man comes to the highest realiza- 
tion of his own life, when the good of others and his own 
good are felt to be one and inseparable. 

We are not obliged to accept all the theories which scien- 
tific evolutionists have associated with the Struggle for Life, 
in order to appreciate its great significance. It is not neces- 


sary for us to believe that men are descended from apes, or 


that one species of plants and animals has been evolved 
from another in an unbroken series out of original proto- 
plasm, in order to recognize the great truth that creation has 
been progressive, beginning with the formation of the earth 
or ground in which grass and other plants grow, which be- 
come, in their turn, food for living creatures of a higher 
type, all leading up to man and making his life possible. 
Whatever the order and method of creation may have been, 
this, at least, is certain —— that man is the being to which it 
all points and in whom it all culminates. Whether the law 
of creation be that of successive development or not, it is 
at least the law of correspondence. There is nothing in 


the visible universe which does not give outward expres- 
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sion to something existing, actually or potentially, in the 
mind of man. Wherever he may look with his eyes, he 
beholds himself mirrored. There can be no creative process 
or operation in nature which has not its corresponding pro- 
cess or operation in man’s experience. From this point of 
view, how wonderful is the Struggle for Life! How true it 
is that from the beginning to the end of his existence, if he 
proceeds on the Divine and heavenly lines appointed to him, 
the lower things of his nature pass away one by one, and 
give place to things which are higher! The subjects of the 
vegetable kingdom correspond, as we know, to the knowl- 
edges and perceptions of the human understanding ; and 
animals represent in general the affections of the will. 
How plainly, in the development of character in the true 
order of human life, do the lower acquisitions or products 
of the intellect perform their brief service and pass away! 
The child learns his alphabet and spends a short time in the 
study of words which mean nothing to him; but, as he 
grows older, the words become the vehicles of thought, and 
are themselves forgotten. Can we not rightly say that this, 
in a spiritual sense, is an example of nobler plants in the 
garden of the mind crowding out the less noble, and sur- 
viving as being the fittest? Likewise, if we think of the 
affections of the will, the comparison is even more striking. 
There is first in every human life an affection for know- 
ing, without regard to the purpose for which knowledge is 
acquired. The child’s mind is alive with curiosity, whose 
purport he does not understand; but presently, by virtue of 
the knowledge gained in this aimless, unintelligent way, he 
finds himself possessed of the foundation on which living 
principles can be established. The affection for knowing is 
succeeded by the affection for understanding and reasoning. 
Shall we venture to say that, in this case, the big fish have 
eaten the little ones, and that we have another illustration 
of the Survival of the Fittest? This upward progressive 
tendency, with its successive deaths for the sake of higher 
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life, is universal and unmistakable. The affection for under- 
standing and reasoning is itself supplanted by the affection 
for wisdom, or, what is the same, for applying all the powers. 
of memory, imagination, reason, and intellect to the uses of 
life, that is, of heavenly life or the life of love to God and 
man, which is life eternal. To the formation of this ruling 
and all-pervading love, every lower and lesser affection pays 


its tribute. The fittest survives, and all that has contributed 


to that survival is left behind as a willing sacrifice. 

One thing more remains to be mentioned. No considera- 
tion of our subject would be complete without reference to— 
that Divinely human life which stands in the centre of 
earth’s history as its one supreme event, shedding its efful- 
gence, as the sun throws his rays, both before and behind, 
to light up the mysteries of the past and to give boundless 
hope for the future. If ever the term “Struggle for Life” 
could appeal to us with infinite power and significance, it 
must do so in connection with our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. His life was indeed a struggle, yea, the greatest of 
struggles! He passed through all the successive struggles 
which are the lot of man. During the whole period of His 
visible dwelling on earth, He was laying down His life, that 


- He might take it again. He was resisting temptation and 


overcoming evil. He was putting off the infirm human de- 
rived from the mother, and bringing down into the place of 
it the Divine Human from the Father. He was emptying 
Himself of all the tendencies which belong to natural self- 
hood, and, in lieu of them, was being filled with the Divine 
love and wisdom which are the very essence of God. Here 
we see the most wonderful, the most sublime, example of 
the survival of the fittest —the survival of the fittest that 
was within Him, by the passing away of all the finite and 
imperfect things which were brought into existence, to the 
end that the fittest might survive. The Infinite Love, 
whereof He thus became the embodiment, was the Infinite 
Love of others, the desire to help and save them, and to 
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ensure their everlasting happiness. For their sakes He laid 
down His limited earthly life, that He might receive the 


higher one. He goes before us in our Struggle for Life, as _ 
the One whom we must follow, if genuine and lasting suc-_ 
cess is to be ours. He is at once our human prototype and © 


the sole Divine object of our worship. Surely the time is 


not far distant, when this central truth of religion will be-— 
come the clearest demonstration of science. The Divine 


Humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ will be generally recog- 


nized as the highest result and the most perfect illustration — 


of the “Struggle for Life.” Then, indeed, will the earth be 
“full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 


JAMES REED. 
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AMERICAN LOYALTY OR ALLEGIANCE TO 
LAW. 


Ir is elementary teaching in the Church that the Lord 
alone is life itself. Swedenborg says: wis 


If any man suffers himself to be so far misled, as to think that he is 
not a recipient of life, but life itself, he cannot be withheld from think- 
ing himself a god. 


Finite being is of necessity derived being, and cannot be 
original life. For it to assert or assume original being, is in 
some degree to thwart and hinder the only life it has. Obe- 
dient living is the only complete or full finite life. 

There are those outwardly agnostic of all life superior to 
their own, whose unselfish living gives assurance of some 
interior recognition of a higher life which is controlling. 
But the character which in act as well as word is defiant of 
all authority, yielding to no higher law than the will and 
thought of egoism, is the most unlovely and the saddest 
manifestation of perverted human nature which may be en- 
countered. | 

Genuine human life must be loyal to a superior. Unless 
upon higher or interior planes it is so, it is not life but death. | 
That which is the order of life in the deepest things of hu- 
manity, has its counterpart which is order on the civil plane. 
The citizen cannot be such in full measure, cannot enter into — 
all the delight which is rightly his in this relation, unless he 
may also be a subject. 

Kent, whose commentaries are to American law what 
those of Blackstone were to English law, says: 


Though the term citizen seems to be appropriate to republican free- 
men, yet we are equally with the inhabitants of all other countries sub- 
jects; for we are equally bound by allegiance and subjection to the 
government and law of the land. 
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Something of beauty and sentiment has grown into the 
word loyalty, which in common thought has limited this cen- 
tral virtue of citizen or subject to those who owe it to a 
personal sovereign, but its original and deeper meaning fits 
it to become the characteristic virtue of a republic. Bouvier 
defines it thus: “ Adherence to law — faithfulness to the ex- 
isting government.” Archbishop Trench says: 


The word loyalty expresses properly that fidelity which one owes ac- 
cording to law, and does not necessarily include that attachment to the 
royal person, which, happily, we in England have been able further to 
throw into the word. : 


Restoring the word to its full meaning and power, it is 
possible to preserve the fine feeling which has gathered — 
about its more limited application, indeed to lift it to a 
higher plane of sentiment. 

Blackstone asserts that all human laws of any validity 
derive their authority mediately or immediately from the law 
of nature originating and existing from God alone. Bishop, 
the eminent writer on criminal law, says: nae 


The municipal, constitutional, and other like laws which govern na- 
tions and communities, are in their origin and intrinsic force, rules of 
being given to man by God. 


There is a modern school of jurists, who deem this deri- 
vation of law on the civil plane unscientific, who hold that 
Blackstone was by no means a scientific jurist, indeed that 
‘the science of law as taught in former times was not science 
as this term is known to modern thought, but rather a phil- 
osophy of legal principles not necessarily related to any sys- 
tem of actual law. There is analogy to later methods of 
study in other sciences, in observing existing statutes and 
decisions as facts, and constructing therefrom what is termed 
the science of the law, and this method has the approval of 
men of great learning and eminence. It does not however 
wholly satisfy one who seeks to know the law in its deeper 
sources. In an important sense, probably the only sense in 
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which Blackstone intended to assert it, human law does 
derive all its force from the divine law, and such human 
laws as are in conflict with the Divine cannot abide. _ 

It is asserted in many legal text books of the highest 
authority, that a statute contrary to natural equity and rea- 
son is void, and numerous decided cases in the earlier Eng- 
lish reports sustain the proposition in its bald form. Modern 
authorities question not so much the principle asserted as 
the method of applying it. When a law enacted or declared 
_by competent authority, is ascertained to be contrary to nat- 
ural equity and reason, all agree that it should be set aside 
by equal or superior authority. But all would not agree 
where final authority of revision and correction is or should 
be vested. It is certain that eminent English judges once 
deemed the right and duty of the courts to apply the prin- 
ciple, much broader than would now be admitted. Lord 
Coke declared that the common law doth control acts of 
parliament, and adjudges them void, when against common 
right and reason. Lord Holt, a century later, said this ob- 
servation of Lord Coke was not extravagant, but a very 
reasonable and true saying. It was however settled law in 
Blackstone’s time, that the courts could apply the principle 
to acts of parliament only as a rule of construction to ascer- 
tain the meaning of legislation, and that it could not be 
used to set aside the plainly expressed intent. Blackstone 
calls an act of parliament, “The exercise of the highest 
authority that the kingdom acknowledges on earth.” 

The change of enlightened opinion which is here traced, 
was plainly part of the growth of free institutions. Impor- 
tant as it is that statute law which is contrary to common 
right and reason should nut abide, it was progress to see 
that it was not the judicial function in civil government to 
override the plainly-expressed will of the supreme law-mak- 
ing power, but only to faithfully interpret and apply the law 
as it existed. | 

_ The origin and intrinsic force of human law on the civil 
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plane is still in the Divine law of being, continually inflowing 
from its infinite source, and in the deepest sense human law 
is valid and enduring only as it expresses and embodies the 
higher law of final authority. Civil communities must, how- 
ever, organize and administer affairs of common concern 
with some accepted standard for interpreting and declaring 
the higher law. The position of Coke differed from that of 


Blackstone, not in that either questioned the supremacy of . 


Divine law over any law of human enactment, but with ref- 
erence to which department of the English government had 
final authority to declare the higher law in its application to 
the affairs of the kingdom. Neither could be infallible, 
neither could rightly control the individual conscience in 
matters which concerned the individual only, but in matters 
of common concern one must be accepted as final authority 
for practical purposes. English law at last rested in the 
conclusion that final human authority in the kingdom was in 
parliament, and that its act expressed in clear, intelligible 
terms, cannot be questioned, or its authority controlled in 
any court of justice. 

The doctrine of civil omnipotence in parliament does not 
enter into our form of government, but from necessity final 
authority must be vested somewhere in every form of gov- 
ernment. So far as that authority can be said to be per- 
sonal or vested in persons, the American theory of govern- 
ment places it with the whole people to be governed. 

A larger field of action than heretofore in governments 
of civilization, has been left to the final determination of the 
individual each for himself. This is not because the indi- 
vidual is less subject to the higher law than the state, not 
that he can have any greater right to set it aside, but because 
it is a vital principle of our free institutions that the largest 
freedom of each citizen or subject, consistent with like free- 


dom of others, most facilitates progress in learning and — 


living the higher law. Close akin to this principle, and 


scarcely second to it in importance, is the preservation of — 
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local self government. To regard this as fundamental to 
constitutional freedom is familiar thought to all readers of 
English history. The ablest writers upon her constitution 
ascribe the liberties of the people above all things to her 
free local institutions. | 

The lover of liberty can abate no whit of his attachment 
to either of these vital principles, but there is another just 
as essential to freedom, which has not been given the same 


prominence among the precious things of free institutions. 


It is no less important to full liberty of the individual, no 


less essential to free city or town life, that the larger com-: 


munities of state and nation should, in turn, have full, un- 
questioned authority to determine and declare the laws of 
wider application to things of common concern therein. 

The classification of governmental powers to meet both 
local and general needs, has place in all governments of civ- 
ilization, but it is not too much to claim for the federal sys- 
tem of America, that it secures, more perfectly than any 
other in the world, final authority in each sphere of govern- 
ment, free from encroachment or interference by like author- 
ity in other spheres of government. The national authority 
‘was given and exists to protect the states, and secure to each 
the largest and most untrammelled development of its sep- 
arate life. The normal use of state authority promotes in 
cities and towns the broadest and highest social prosperity, 
and to this end confers large powers upon local municipal 
governments, and as wisely to the same end, restrains both 
state and local authority so far as may be, from interference 
with the individual citizen in matters not of common con- 
cern, that personal liberty may remain to all. 

The larger and stronger takes off its heavy hand of power 
from the smaller and weaker, wielding its strength only to 
- guard and protect, but it is not less watchful of liberty in 
that wherein it restrains, than in that which it permits. It 
is, indeed, a deep-rooted principle of freedom, that individual 
action which does not impinge upon the freedom of others, 
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should be regulated only by individual interpretation of the 
laws of Divine origin and individual willingness to conform 
thereto, but it is a principle of freedom quite as radical and 
essential, that when individual action does impinge upon the 
freedom of others, when differing interpretation of the laws 
of right living or differing conduct, induced thereby, would 
directly and appreciably hinder the common freedom, such 
action should be determined by law ascertained and declared 
in conformity to a common standard. Interference or en- 
croachment from the smaller units of power is not less de- 
structive of liberty than interference or encroachment from i- 
the larger. Anarchy is as foreign to liberty as tyranny. It | 
is in the very spirit of freedom that the first step of re- 
straint upon individual action is taken, and things of city 
or town concern are committed to municipal control, but the | 
ascending series of governmental restraint does not rest i 
here, nor are the further restraints less fully in the interest 
of freedom. There is much of individual action, and nota 
little of that of cities and towns which is of wider effect 
and must be regulated by a standard common to the larger 
community which we call the State. | 
It is the effort of American institutions to recognize in 
each sphere of government, final authority in the whole peo- 
ple to determine the laws which best secure that which is of 
common concern. Not that such laws can have origin in 
human wisdom, for both from authority and reason we know 
them to be irrevocably fixed in the nature of being from 
Deity itself; but because of the abiding conviction of the 
framers of the government that the whole people could dis- 
cern and provide for the enactment of so much of them as 
it is needful or useful to enforce by human government. 
The same fidelity to the principles of liberty which has been 
noted in the beginnings of governmental restraint in the 
smaller units, is observed in the larger field of action which 
affects the national well-being. The smaller units of power 
are restrained and supreme, and final authority is given to — 
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the larger community to determine what of the unchanging 
higher law is applicable to -the inter-relation of the states, 
and of the people who comprise them, also what is applica- 


ble to the relations of all to the other peoples of the world. 


The lines which separate these divisions of government 
cannot be drawn with precision. There is constant tendency 
of each to encroach upon the province of the others. Gen- 
eral authority tends to absorb what were wiser left to local 
control, and local government often assumes that which can- 
not wisely be relinquished by state or nation, while most 
persistent of all is the assertion of individual independence 
beyond what can be accorded. The principle, however, which 
underlies this attempted distribution of power is of the ut- 
most importance to promote and preserve the highest free- 
dom. The more closely the governing authority in each 


field of control adheres to its own special function, and the 


more carefully it avoids that of every other, the more per- 


fectly will each leatn and administer the laws pertaining to 


its own, and the more complete will be the freedom of all. 

It was a lesson of liberty learned long since, that govern- 
ment by a single ruler, or by a few to whom power was en- 
trusted, was less likely to become oppressive when exercised 


_ through laws applying equally to all, than when exercised by 


applying the ruler’s will or judgment directly to each occa- 
sion as it arises. We must also learn there is danger when 
final authority is committed to the whole people, if that au- 
thority is exercised otherwise than by just and equal laws 
framed for all. Government by majorities unrestrained by 


law, lends itself to oppression as readily as government by 


thefew. The sudden judgment or impulse of masses of men 
is not safer than like action of selected leaders. It may well 
be that upon full discussion, and deliberate determination of 
rules of conduct, there is given to the common perception 
that which cannot be given separately to any —that which © 
marks more accurately than could be otherwise ascertained, 
the extent of control or restraint upon separate action which 
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must or can be attempted. The common wisdom of all can 
be more safely trusted when it deals only with general prin- 
ciples upon which legislation shall proceed, committing to 
trained legislators the particulars by which such principles 
are to be made effective. 

It is more to the present purpose to emphasize the fact 
that the American system of government is a government 
of laws, than to dwell upon the excellence or comparative 
merits of its distribution of powers. 


It was the pride of the English people that their govern- ; 


ment was more fully one of laws than any other. In its 
growth and development it became more and more such a 
government ; but the framers of institutions for the emanci- 
pated colonies did not rest with what had been achieved in 
England. The largest measure of liberty secured by law 
which the world had then known, was enjoyed by the English 


people. Their failure to permit the colonies to share it in — 


full measure, not merely emancipated the persons of their 
fellow subjects, but it emancipated the thought of the times, 
and it became possible for those who had constructive hand 
in the new institutions, to embody therein a yet larger meas- 
ure of liberty more effectually secured by law.. The adop- 
tion of written constitutions was an important step in the 
elimination of personal government. By the written consti- 
tution, the structure of governmental machinery, the function 
of each part, the scope and limitation of their several powers 
were definitely determined by law enacted by the whole 


people. It is true the fundamental law of states and nation © 


did not come forth as an embodiment of the higher law, from 
original common perception or common thought of the entire 


people. It was wrought into form by the ablest of the © 


trusted leaders, but it was submitted for the sanction of all, 


and adopted only after full discussion and intelligent appre-— 


hension. Save so far as express revelation has communi- 
cated the higher law of living upon the earthly plane, no 


higher sanction for human enactment was practicable, but 
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its chief characteristic was that it put aside personal control 
in the very deepest things of government, and submitted the 
fundamental things of associated life to regulation by fixed 
and abiding law. 

No clearer statement of the highest conceptial of the. 
purpose of governmental institutions is found, than in the 
concluding clause of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights : 
“To the end it may be a government of laws and not of 
men.” The immediate connection and reference is to those 
clauses which restrain the several departments from inter- 
ference with each other, but it declares the end or purpose | 
of the whole fabric of government. Not to one sovereign, 
not to achosen few of the wise, nor even to the whole 
people was it given to govern, save “to the end it may be a 
government of laws and not of men.” It could be safely 
given to the whole people and to those to whom the people 
should entrust the several functions of government to for- 
mulate, interpret, and enforce the human law by which the 
action of each citizen is controlled, but not to any or all to 


govern without law. 


When the people had, by written constitutions, declared 
and embodied therein the essential fundamental laws which 
should govern all the settled principles upon which the gov- 
ernment should be administered, the framing of particular 
laws by which those principles should be applied, was com- 
mitted to the legislative department. This was but the 


means by which the final authority of the people to frame 


the laws was exercised. In like manner by the constitutions 
did the people entrust to the executive department the faith- 
ful execution of the laws enacted, and to the judicial depart- 
ment their impartial interpretation. Each department care- 
fully restrained from encroachment upon the others, has its 
primary function not to rule but to obey, that the law alone 
may be supreme. 

Divine revelation even could not communicate to man all 
the law of associated human life, as it is in the nature of 
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being, for that law is of necessity infinite and man has only 
finite capacity to apprehend what is communicated. The 
infinite law is written both in the revealed Word and in the 
works of God, as plainly written for him who is able to read, 
in the creation which is about us, as upon the original tables 
of stone. There is no conflict in what is written. All that 
appears to be such is from our imperfect reading. Because 
of this imperfect reading, human laws must partake of human 
limitations and can never become perfect formulation of the 
higher law. 

As the world goes forward, as civilization advances and 
foremost nations meet the responsibilities of leadership, there 
must be frequent modification and restatement of the law, | 
that there may be closer and closer approximation to the 
law as it is in its final source. 

The law as at any given time embodied in human legisla- 
tion, but measures the then collective attainment in the 
great study of law as it is. Under our form of government 
we owe no loyalty to a personal sovereign, none to the per- 


sons who administer the government in high station or low, 


but loyalty to the law itself. Save as we rise to reverent — 
recognition of loyal obligation to the Divine Giver of law, is 
there higher form of loyalty. Is there any about which may 
gather purer sentiment, than this distinctively American 
loyalty? 7 

Let one understand that loyalty to human law is more 
i tealve than loyalty to the higher or Divine law. Loyalty 
to human law arises out of and is distinctly subordinate to 
loyalty 'to the Divine law. Human law deals rightly with 
outward things only, the outward ways and means of obedi- 
ence to the deeper things of the Divine law. It is not nec- 


: essary to the present purpose to contend that individual 


apprehension of the best method of bringing out the higher 
law in these outward things, of what is true obedience to the 
law within them, may not in exceptional instances be so 
clear in advance of the collective apprehension which is em- 
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bodied in existing law, that disobedience to existing human 
law is required that there may be obedience to Divine law. 

Eminent writers upon the law concede that such instances 
may arise, but under a government where every citizen may 
have effective part in bringing the outward law to conform 
to what is highest and deepest, the occasions when obedi- 
ence to the higher law can take the form of disobedience to 
that interpretation of it which the community has embodied 
in its law, must be very few indeed, so few that theoretic 
possibility of such, does not appreciably affect the practical 
lesson which it is the present purpose to enforce. The most 
effective obedience to the higher law with reference to what 
is in conflict with it in the law of the state or nation, is 
legitimate effort each in his own sphere of action to bring 
about a change in the defective law, that it may conform to 
the perfect law, and until such change, faithfully rendering 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's. 

If the economic law which is the true order of exchange 
_ of human service is violated, if from changed: industrial con- 
ditions or other cause, the operation of existing laws puts 
any portion of the people at a disadvantage in the struggle 
of life, American institutions make ample provision for re- 
examination and the enactment of that which will better 
conform to the true economic law. Let no citizen excuse 
himself from due attention to -that which is alleged to be 
defective law, nor from reasonable effort, in the measure and 
to the full extent of his responsibility therefor, to effect 
needed change therein, but until such change is effected, 
loyalty to the law — that which is most distinctly American 
loyalty — requires that no > man, nor any number of men, shall 
set the law aside. 

It may be that most of us with sluggish minds cannot dis- 
cern the need of new legislation to meet new conditions, as 
readily as those in the van of progress ; but surely the far- 
sighted ones who have outrun us, have no cause for despair. 
We live in an enlightened age, the American nation com- 
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prises a people disposed to be in the front lines of the ad- 
vance, and its institutions are free and responsive to their 
ripening thought. Loyalty to these free institutions and to 
the law enacted under them, is essential to secure and pre- 
serve what has been attained, and not less essential to pro- 
vide for that which may be reached. To forcibly resist or 
disregard the law as it is, in the hope of advancing the social 
or industrial condition of those who seem not to have gained 
due share of the prosperity which the community has en- 
joyed, is to strike a blow at the free institutions of the 
country, more serious in its consequences, more destructive 
of the deeper principles of law which it is sought to serve, 
than can be the continuance of any defective law until its 
reformation in the manner provided by the Constitution. 

God-speed to the deepest studies of economists and philan- 
throphists who seek to point out wherein existing laws are 
in conflict with unchangeable laws of social being, and 
wherein they work injustice to any of the world’s workers ; 
welcome the most searching tests of accepted methods for 
distributing the rewards of labor; and so far as from such 
studies and such tests or otherwise we may learn the needed 
change, let there be earnest -and continued effort to secure 
it, but with unquestioning loyalty to free institutions of gov- 
ernment and the methods of progress open under them. 

In our confidence that these institutions are deeply rooted 
in eternal principles of progress, we have opened our doors 
to allcomers. Not all who have entered can wear the lighter 
yoke with safety. Organized masses of disaffected, smarting 
under wrongs real or imaginary, resist and set aside the law 
of the land, that wrongs may be righted by some short 
method of their own devising, rather than by the normal 
_ process provided by the constitution and the laws. 


Trained and thoughtful citizens to the manner born, are _ 
rarely tempted to riotous disorder; but the insidious spirit of © 


disloyalty assumes many forms. There are subtle and dis- 
guised methods of setting aside the law and substituting 
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therefor the rule of personal will. Evasion of taxes, shirk- 
ing jury duty, administering justice from individual opinions 
: of justice instead of established rules of law, and every form 
4 of encroachment upon the property rights or personal free- 
dom of another, if less flagrant than open violence are not 
less certainly disloyal. Yielding to the tempter in any form, 
makes it harder for some other tempted brother to withstand 
promptings to violent resistance, and harder for all in 
authority to deal with such resistance when it appears. 
Each individual act of disobedience swells. the current of 
disloyal habit with which the community contends. 

To be loyal in spirit and deed at all points, comes to no 
one without struggle. It is not passive standing aloof from 
wrong doing, but vigilant aggressive resistance to that which 
besets every citizen or subject. He is trained and thought- 
ful indeed who is loyal and obedient on every occasion. 
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TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


WE desire to present the subject of patriotism; the love 
of country, the honor and the duty which one owes to his 
fatherland, the country which by birth or by, adoption one 
regards as his home. It is a subject which, rightly consid- 
ered, has its religious side. For the love of country is the 
intended foundation for that love for the kingdom of God, 
which religion has always regarded it as its duty to try to 
inspire. | | | 

We are, then, to speak of patriotism as an affection which 
has a right to enter a man’s heart and possess it, and become 
one of the fundamental loves of his nature. We are not 

_ going to attempt eloquent words about our country, or praise ~ 
its history, or boast of its institutions. It is customary to 
associate patriotism with eulogies of this kind; with flags 
and drums and military displays. It is natural to think of 
it in connection with some great event, or some great leader- 
ship, which once stirred the nation’s life, and the recollec- 
tion of which has power to thrill with pride, with joy, with 
gratitude. And that, surely, is right. Something is want- 
ing in the nature of the man that does not respond to these | 
things. In all ages, exile has: been justly regarded as one 2 
of the most terrible of punishments. But to be, by a kind — 
of decree of one’s own, a man without a country, is a form ay 
of self-exile that does no one credit. One’s country may oe : 
be large, or it may be small; it may be rich, or it may be + 
poor; its fleets and its armies may be victorious, or suffer : 
from defeat ; but great or small, rich or poor, conqueror or 7 } 
vanquished, the love of country, that love of fatherland has : ‘ 
aright to claim our natures. When that grows weak with a | : 
people, the country grows weak ; when that dies, the country 


dies. | 
It is one of the pathetic things of history to see how all 4 
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through the ages, that love is maintained through vicissi- 
tudes and oppression and even through disgrace. Where 
will one find a truer ora more touching picture than the 
picture of that little band of Hebrew captives in resplendent 
Babylon, gathered on the river’s bank, their harps upon the 
willows? For, they cried, “ How can we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land?” Or where will one see a more 
touching figure than that.of Daniel in that same great city, 
kneeling at his opened windows; and although the king 
has favored him and given him riches and honor, praying in 
secret three times a day with his face toward Jerusalem ? 
And if we ask why this is, why it is that a man deprived of 
his country, or owning it in feebleness or disgrace, maintains 
his patriotism, one answer surely is that this form of love is 
an intended part of his nature; that it is one of the ele- 
mental feelings of his life; and that whether he is forced 
to weep or whether he can rejoice, the God Who gave him 
being made it possible for him to feel and to exercise a love 
for the land and the people where he was born. 

Religion and patriotism, then, cannot justly -be thought of 
as indifferent, much less unfriendly to each other. We have 
a right to look to the State to be religious, exercising author- 
ity in recognition of God as King of kings, and Lord of 
‘lords; and we have an equal right to look to the Church to 
be patriotic, and to be watchful of and serviceable to the 
highest national welfare, that the days of the people may 
be long upon the land which the Lord their God giveth 
them. This does not require that there shall be a State 
Church. It does require that the spirit of the nation shall 
be at heart religious; and that the principles of religion 
shall seek to incorporate themselves in the affairs of the 
nation.. There is no essential separation here. Church and 
State are outwardly separated for the sake of greater free- 
dom ; but good citizenship should be the result common to 
them both. And good citizenship, in its highest develop- 
ment, does not stop until the man, who filled his place in 
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the world justly and usefully, completes himself in that high 
citizenship which renders him fit for the kingdom of heaven. 
For it should not be forgotten that the laws which deter- 
mine moral conduct, the laws which prohibit murder, adul- 
tery, theft, false witness, covetousness, come to us in the 
form of Divine mandates. Trace them back as faras we _ ) 
will, in any age, in any country, they appear as God’s laws 
to the children of men; until at Sinai they are reannounced 
amid lightnings and thunderings and earthquake to empha- 
size the Divine holiness of those words which were spoken 
out of the cloud to the children of men. 

Among those laws is the commandment “ Honor thy fither- 
and thy mother.” Men are not, it is true, accustomed to 
think of these words as having any reference to love of 
country. They are not accustomed, perhaps, to think of 
patriotism as in any sense a religious duty. The command- 
ment as it stands, refers most obviously to the honor which 
is due to our earthly parents. In a wider sense, however, 
it enjoins us to love God as our Father and the Church as 
our mother. - In a still wider sense it inculcates love of 
country. For when we stop to think of it, we realize that 
from earliest times, men have looked to their country as 
both father and mother. For one’s country performs for 
him in the most general way the offices of a parent. Here 
he is born, fed, protected, taught. Hence it is by no mere 
caprice that we speak of our country as our “fatherland.” 
And this very word “ patriotism,’ which we use as expres- 
sive of the devotion we owe to our country, is from the word 
for father. And just as naturally, and with equal reason,do == + 
we speak of the country as our mother, and represent it by ae 
the figure of a woman; for in its impersonal way, it serves : 
us equally as father and mother. Therefore we are not sur- 
prised to find it distinctly stated in the teachings of our 
Church, that this commandment in its widest sense teaches 
us to love our country. | 

And this places the love of country where it belongs, put- 
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ting it in line with the highest and purest affections of the 

soul. It is not an isolated nor an unspiritual affection. 

That which is Divine touches and blesses the spiritual ; that 
¢ which is spiritual or religious touches and blesses the moral ; 
that which is moral touches and blesses the civil. Or to 
put it in another way, the Divine rests upon the spiritual ; 
1 the spiritual upon the moral; the moral upon the civil ; and 
4 between them all should be ways of communication. The 
q patriot should bea good man morally ; the moral man should 
be a good man spiritually; the spiritual man should open | 
his heart to God and His righteousness. In the eye of 
religion, then, good citizenship should serve as a basis to 
high character. High character should feel itself resting 
firmly and securely on the fact of good citizenship. | 

And this should help-us see the importance as well as 

reasonableness of this further teaching of the New Church, 
namely, that “he who loves his country, and from good will 
benefits it, in the other life loves the Lord’s kingdom ; for 
there the Lord’s kingdom is his country.” Is not that a 
noble and exalted conception, both of the nature and the 
results of true patriotism? He who loves his country, and 
from good-will benefits tt, in the other life loves the Lord’s 
kingdom ; for there the Lora’s kingdom is his country. How 
would such a legend look, and how would it be received, if 
placed in letters of gold in our legislative halls and lobbies ? 
This is not asked scornfully ; neither should this declaration 
of religion be met incredulously. To the true patriot, the 
2 man who from love and honest intention serves his country 
‘ in whatever way is open to him, and benefits it to the extent 
1 : of his ability —to such a man, such a declaration should 
have the ring of truth in it; and he should rejoice to believe 
that true love of country is high and heavenly, and by that 
law of evolution which is at work in all things, goes with 
him beyond death, and there develops into a love for the 
@ kingdom of God, which he then enters as his heavenly 
4 country. 
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Gladly would we leave our subject here, content with this 
ideal of what every man’s love for his country should be, 
and what it should lead to, without any reference to some 
of the untoward conditions by which it seems to be seriously 
hindered. We have gone on so long glorying in our nation’s 
prosperity, and boasting of our achievements and civil liber- 
ties, that the past year’s industrial disturbances, the long- 
continued commercial depression, the startling evidences of 
municipal corruption, have come like swift, heavy blows 
hurting our national spirit. If all this is to serve as a re- 
proof upon mere vaingloriousness; if it is to teach our 
country the lesson, which as individuals we find it-so hard : 
to learn, that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth;” if it is to discover to 
us abuses in our social order; if it is to help us see the im- 
potence of prosperity apart from principle, apart from justice, 
apart from character, apart from God —if these experiences 
are to open our eyes and our hearts to any of these things, 
the distress, the disappointment, the humiliation they have 
brought upon us as a people, will not have been in vain. 

In a land like ours which receives into its national life 
with a readiness, which to some is mere recklessness, such 
vast numbers who come from all the quarters of the earth, 
who do not speak our language, and to whom the country is 
not their father or mother save by adoption, patriotism, that 
love for country as the “fatherland” and “motherland” 
which gave us birth, home, nourishment, and protection, is 
in danger of being invaded by a spirit of self-seeking and 
adventure, and a desire to make use of the country for mere 
personal advantage. With almost absurd haste, new-comers 
are invested with citizenship, and given what-the nation can- 
not but regard as the sacred right of franchise. Yet by so 
much the more is it the duty both of Church and State to 
exalt the love of country, as a love which is of the same 
quality as that which we bestow upon our father and mother. 
That is the feeling which should be beating in the heart of 


every American citizen. 
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And we should be glad that our Church has given us this 
further precept, as something which belongs to Christian 
character: “That one’s country should be loved, not as a 
man loves himself, but more than himself, is a law inscribed 
on the human heart; whence comes this, which is professed 
by every just man; that if its ruin is threatened by an enemy 
it is honorable to die for it, and glorious for a soldier to shed 
his blood for it. This is said because it is to be loved so .- 
much.” * Having this, we would not fear for the stability ~ 
_of the nation. Having this, we would face the problems 
now before us, confident that ways will be opened for our 
advance toward that high destiny, which we have cherished 
so long and so confidently as awaiting our country among 
the nations of the earth. | 
And yet there are three things which we regard as essen- 
tial to the real advancement and to the perpetuity of our 
republic. They are not what the political economist would 
emphasize. Rightly enough he is busy with economic ques- — 
tions, with the problem of the currency, of taxation, of 
representation, immigration, the franchise, public education. 
And yet it is conceivable that all these problems might be 
successfully solved, and that the country might find itself 
blessed with good government, commercial prosperity, free 
education, individual freedom, development of the arts and 
sciences ; and still the national welfare might not be secured. 
We might not be advancing. We might not be happy. For 
this, three things are necessary. What they are is no longer 
| a matter of doubt or conjecture. The science of history 
: convinces us of their essential character. What are they ? 
| t 1. First, a belief in and reverence for God as.a Being of 
| _ Infinite love, wisdom, and power, by Whom we were created, 
from Whom all truth and goodness proceed, and before 
~ Whom all idolatry, whether of the flesh, or of wealth, or of * 
| ; individual aggrandizement, are a sin. Against such a state- | 
| ment neither the jest nor the sneer of the unbeliever is of 
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the slightest account. According to the science of history, 


the elevation and perpetuity of a godless nation is simply an > 


impossibility. When the Athenians wrote. upon their altar 
To THE Unknown Gop, they announced the downfall of 
the fairest civilization that the world had ever seen. When 
the Commune of Paris applied the torch to the churches 
and proclaimed Atheism to be the truth, they foretold their 
doom. One fact is certain: Gop Is. His life is the life of 
the universe. We are His people. We live from His life. 
When we close our minds to Him, it is like boarding up the 
windows of our houses against the sun. We may light arti- 
ficial lights — although even these would be nothing without 
the sun — we may drive our furnaces, we may eat, and drink, 
and read, and sing, and play our games; presently sickness 
and disease generate in that house; it becomes infected ; it 
breeds misery and it breeds death. ‘“ Look unto Me and be 
ye saved all the ends of the earth,” is God’s word to the 
nations. ‘ Happy is that people whose God is the Lord,” is 
the law of national happiness. “ And it shall be, if thou do 
at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk after other gods, 
and serve them, and worship them . . . ye shall surely per- 
ish. As the nations which the Lord destroyeth before your 
face, so shall ye perish; because ye would not be obedient 
unto the Lord your God.” That is not an opinion ; it is not 


even a threat; it is a law, the law of cause and effect. God 


is the Source of life. His life is the light of men. If men 
close their minds to that light, degeneration follows. That 
is not a theory; it simply is a fact, which revelation an- 
nounces in advance, and which the science of history now 
confirms. Our fathers, God be praised, for the support of 
their Declaration of Independence pledged to each other 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor — upon 
what basis? “with a firm reliance on the protection of DIvINE 
PROVIDENCE.” And he who scoffs at religion, or tries to un- 
dermine it, is not only foolish, unscientific, but unpatriotic. 
2. The second essential to national greatness and perma- 
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nence, is love for the neighbor. And this follows from the 
first, since man’s relation to God inspires and arranges his 
relations to his fellow-men as the children of God. “One 
is your Master even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” is the 
Christian law of human relationship. Eliminate that law, 


and what do we have? Simply struggle; struggle for life, - 
in which the strongest succeed, the weaker fail. The fittest 


survive ; the unfit perish. Is there, then, no survival of the 
fittest, about which Science has said so much? “No man 
having put his hand to the plow and looking back, zs fit tor 
the Kingdom of God.” Mark the words: “zs ft for the 
Kingdom of God.” Jesus of Nazareth preaching the survi- 
val of the fittest! Is it not so? Assuredly. Only who 
are the fittest? Those who win in the race for wealth and 
place ? Those who are best housed, and clothed, and fed? 
« Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the 
earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; for they shall be filled. Blessed are the 
merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy.” | 

Oh, wonderful law of fitness! the fitness which survives ! 
the fitness which succeeds! the fitness. which is divinely 
blessed! The struggles by which that fitness is gained, are | 
spiritual struggles. The victories by which it is won, are 
victories over evil. The fitness which wins at last, is fitness 
of character. Are we going to be so tied down to our phy- 
sical senses, that this law of the survival of the fittest, which 
Science proclaims as a law of progress among plants and 
animals, is a law which applies simply or even chiefly to our 
bodies, to the fight we can make for wealth and station ? 
Are we so material, that we do not recognize in these lower 
struggles, an image of that struggle for character which is 
proper to man as a spiritual being? And that is a struggle, 
which the further it advances, comes nearer and nearer to the 
struggle of that Perfect Life Who could say, “For their 
sakes I sanctify Myself, that they also might be sanctified.” 
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It is indeed a struggle; but a struggle for character ani- 


mated by love. Leave that out, belittle it, and what be- 
comes of man’s struggle, and what is the ‘quality of the 
fitness for which he strives? And how cana community 


which persists in simply struggling along those lines, carga 


survive ? 

3. The third essential to national greatness and perma- 
nence is love of home. Or rather, let us name it more ex- 
actly ; for we do not simply mean domestic happiness. We 
mean nothing less than the sanctity of marriage-love. And 
we intend to affirm, that its preservation is one of the essen- 


tials of national greatness and permanence. And let the 


reader observe that the only exception to what has been 
called that “majestic reticence” which the Saviour of men 
maintained towards all civil and social disputes, was when 
He broke His silence and spoke definitely, expressly, of the 
marriage state and the marriage contract. : 

To the New-Churchman this is not strange, inasmuch as 
he is taught to believe that marriage love, and the marriage 


principle, which exists equally in the married and the unmar- ~ 


ried, is the fundamental love, and the fundamental principle 
of the human soul. It is the highest part of our nature. It 
is like the mountain-top which is first kissed by the rising 
sun. Remember that life in man proceeds from within out- 
wards, and not wice versa. Its course is like the course of 
the mountain rivulet. And this marriage or conjugal prin- 
ciple first receives the life which comes forth from the in- 
most of our being, which God quickens. And it not only 
receives it, but it qualifies it. If that is polluted, the life 
which flows down into all the other parts of man’s nature is 
tainted. And that is why corruption there so quickly and 
so completely spreads corruption everywhere ; and character 
becomes undermined and finally breaks down. And that is 
why the writing and. the circulation of salacious literature, 
the display in our shop windows and on our bill boards of 
indecent pictures, the representation on the stage of immod- 
est and immoral spectacles, is so heinous an offence. 
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_ The newspaper of the day claims to be an educator of the 


people. Why does it strain every nerve, and use all its re- 


sources of sensationalism, for carrying to every reader, every 
minutest particular of every least or greatest scandal? Is it 
said in reply, All these things — the books, the pictures, the 


plays, the newspapers —are intended to make sin odious ? 


With hardly an exception, that is adding hypocrisy to injury. 
It is not purity but impurity that is appealed to. And that 


is cowardly, and low, and wicked. And the injuries that are 


wrought are often mortal injuries. And our nation is suf- 
fering from this. There is too much that is impure in book, 
and play, and journal. And it is telling on the life of the 
people. It is poisoning life at its springs. We cannot pro- 
gress as a people unless we become more pure. And asa 
first step, it must be made clear to all, that more than any 
other sin, the sin of impurity hurts the soul at the very 
centre, and weakens and demoralizes one’s whole nature. 

These three things then, belief in and reverence for God, 
love for the neighbor, and purity of marriage love and of the 
marriage principle, we urge as essential to the highest na- 
tional welfare. That we shall attain them, let us not doubt. 
And when they are attained, great indeed may be the spirit 
of patriotism ; and our days shall be long upon the land 
which the Lord our God hath given us. 

God inspire us with this high patriotism ! 

God raise -true patriotism everywhere into a love for His 
Kingdom ! 
_ God preserve and bless our native country ! 


JULIAN Smyru. 


| 
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SYMPATHY AS THE NATURAL BASIS OF 
CHARITY. 


THERE are some principles of the doctrine of charity upon | 
which strong emphasis is laid in the Church, and which are 


of the utmost importance; such as, that “the first essential 
of charity is to look to the Lord and shun evils because they 


are sins ;”’ that “the second essential of charity is to do 


good works because they are uses ;” and that “charity itself 
is to act sincerely, justly, and faithfully in every work that 
pertains to one’s employment, and by this a man becomes 
charity.” We are also very plainly taught that indiscrimin- 
ate alms-giving is not a good thing; for thereby people “ do 


good to bad and good alike, and by means of what is done 


for them the wicked do evils, and thereby injure the good; 


wherefore such benefactors also are a cause of injury to the 


good.” 

Upon these principles I need not now dwell, for we all 
have them in mind, and all alike regard them as of funda- 
mental importance. But there is another thing to which, 
perhaps, we have paid less attention, and which must have a 
part in the uses of charity and in the fulness of a happy life 
of charity, and that is the cultivation of sympathy. 

In close connection with the passage just — in regard 
to alms-giving, we read as follows: 

In truth those benefactions are advantageous in many ways, especially 


giving to the poor and to beggars; for thereby boys and girls, servants 
and maids, and in general all simple-minded persons, are initiated into 


charity, for they are its externals, whereby such are trained to the duties _ 


of charity; for they are the rudiments of it, and are then like unripe 
fruits. But with those who are afterward perfected by just knowledges 
respecting charity and faith, they become like ripe fruits. (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 426.) 


The cultivation of natural minieathy and the habit of do- 
ing good from a ta cin are here given a place as the nei 
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of spiritual charity, which is nothing else than the habit of 
doing good wisely from spiritual sympathy, which has regard 
to the eternal good of the neighbor. It is therefore of im- 
portance in the education of children to give special atten- 
tion to the development of sympathy ; perhaps, among other 
means, by giving them the care of plants, little gardens, 
domestic animals, and encouraging kind treatment of birds: 
and flowers not domesticated. Older children may profit 
5 much by having certain responsibilities for the younger, and — 
4 more fortunate children in caring for the unfortunate. It 
; will make all the difference in the world to a child as a 
_ preparation for a life of loving usefulness, whether his spare 

time is spent in idly amusing himself, or is generously oc- 
- cupied with such works of sympathy. 

In our day the principles enunciated by Swedenborg in 
regard to alms-giving are generally accepted, and are made 
the guiding principles of public organized charities. The 
fundamental idea of the organizations bearing the name of 
Associated Charities, is that indiscriminate giving produces 

4 the habit of dependence, and encourages idleness, filth, and 
i raggedness, which increase the appearance of need, and also 
; greed and lying and wastefulness; besides greatly discourag- 
ing the efforts of the industrious poor to be tidy, clean, 
af thrifty, and self-supporting. Their aim is to establish friendly 
ae personal relations between helpers and those that need help, 
1. that the conditions may be fully known, and the honest poor 
| may, as is often said, be helped to help themselves, and the 
at idle and dishonest may be compelled even by severe want to 
| ) do some useful work. It is evident that help of this kind 
“ - requires much more of sympathy, patience, and labor, than 
| the off-hand indiscriminate alms-giving. It is sympathy of 
a nobler kind, too, which treats the needy as brothers and 
) sisters, and would help them to rise to the relation, instead 
) of making them objects of patronizing condescension. 

i. . The various societies of child helpers, on similar princi- 
| ples, endeavor to supply to children in exceptionally hard 
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circumstances the protection and opportunity they need to. 


grow up into useful men and women; at the same time that 
they aim not to take away from parents the responsibility 
and the benefit of doing all they can for their own. Very 
much is done by them in the way of reading-rooms and 
libraries, and personal care and friendship, as well as in pro- 
viding homes for those who are practically homeless or worse 


than homeless. I have no doubt that in the future this kind 


of work for children will be greatly increased, and that more 
fortunate children can be wisely guided in ways of helpful- 
ness to the less fortunate, forming sometimes bonds of use- 
ful friendship. © 

Our college settlements are founded upon the idea that to 
establish truly wise and helpful relations with the poor and 
unfortunate one must live among them, taking such oppor- 


- tunities as offer to show sympathy and kindness, and gradu- 


ally coming to be trusted as a friend. The idea takes time 
for full fruition ; but the work of this kind that has been 


done -shows already that those who engage in it are becom- 


ing an important means of communication between the 
classes into which the community is too sharply divided, and 
may do much good in the future in, , adjusting differences 


_ between employers and employed. 


But there is no need to go away from home to find oppor- 
tunities to do the same kind of use. We all are employers 
or employed. Ina broad sense we all are both. And we 
know that on both sides, pervading the whole community, 
there is a strife for advantages, social and pecuniary, which 
tends to divide men in their interests and their views, and 
to produce misunderstandings and antagonisms. It is evi- 


_ dent that whatever outward remedies may be tried, the only 


real healing must be founded in a wholesome human sym- 
pathy —a sympathy that will not be indulgent to idleness 


or other evil, but will find whatever love of use and fairness 


there is in others, and will codperate with it in doing good 
uses, with fair remuneration. We all have opportunity, in 
the home and the shop and in society, to appeal to and to 
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‘act from such motives. It is simply the application to the 


many relations of our working life, of the Divine command, 
‘«‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them ;”” and what is this but a Divine com- 


_ mand to cultivate and live from a wise and helpful sympathy? 


The several forms of beneficence which have been briefly 
indicated, show that the impulsive and unintelligent alms- 
giving of former times is giving place to wiser and more 
helpful service, which calls for more and not less cultivation 
of sympathy. They should be welcomed by the New Church 
as the tender branches of the fig-tree, whose putting forth 
of leaves is the growing intelligence in kindly uses, which is 
the sign that summer is nigh. They ought to have our most 
cordial codperation, that in us too the fig-trees may be bud- 
ding and putting forth leaves, and welcoming the summer. 

And this development of sympathy, we are told, is a prep- 
aration for a spiritual love of usefulness, which has regard 


to the eternal good’of others. Perhaps it has a special value 


as regards our way of holding and using the truths of the 
New Church. For these are revealed for the healing of the 
evils that afflict the minds and hearts of men, and as a guide 
to the life of heaven and to heaven itself. Men are as yet 
more sensible of natural wants than of spiritual. They may 
even believe that they are rich and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing, and know not that they are 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind and naked. 


But the developments of life are constantly bringing home 


to them a sense of their need. Death comes to all they 
love, and to themselves, Those who feel themselves strong, 
fall into sin and disgrace. The conflict with evil goes on 
without and within, and:all the resources wherein they trust 
fail them. In such ways opportunities are opening all about 
us for the use of our treasures of heavenly truth. And 
these are to be held and loved solely for their usefulness to 
needy and suffering men —for the comfort they can give in 


‘regard to death and the future life ; for their explanation of 


the Providence of the Lord ; for their guidance in the paths 
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of regeneration ; and above all, for their bringing men into 
the presence of the Lord of heaven and earth, with some 
true understanding of His love, His mercy, and His helpful- 
ness. I think it is a most excellent way of teaching the 
truths of the New Church to the young men and women 
who are beginning their contact with the world, to show how 
helpful the truths can be in the various distresses of life. If. 
they see also how scanty are the means of relieving such dis- 
tresses without these truths, they will prize the more highly ~ 
a knowledge of them. They will need the caution that the 
truth is not to be obtruded where it is-not wanted, nor in 
any but the truly helpful way that a loving sympathy will | 
indicate. But with this caution and this sympathy, a large 
knowledge of spiritual truth will be to them a more useful 
treasure than much gold and silver. | 

The cultivation of the same feeling will also affect all the 
works of one’s employment. For these are, or should be, 
all useful works, and should be done with thought for the 
need of those whom they are to serve, and thus with a love 
for their use. A loving sympathy wil] therefore make all 
the difference between a joyless performance of labor, and 
the cheerful industry which enjoys the usefulness of its 
work, and does it lovingly and well for the sake of its use. 

And thus may the cultivation of sympathy round out the 
natural life, soften it, and open it to the influences of heaven. 
For when to such a natural life is joined a looking to the 
Lord, and the doing good for His sake, a sense of the pres- 
ence of the Lord and the love of the Lord will hallow all 
the work. For this appears to be meant by these words: 

That by loving the Lord is meant to do uses from Him and for His 
sake, is because all the good uses which man does are from the Lord. 
Good uses are goods, and it is known that these are from the Lord; and 
to love them is to do them, for what one loves, this he does. No one 
can love the Lord in any other way; for the uses which are goods are 


from the Lord, and thence are Divine, yea, are the Lord Himself with 
man. These are the things which the Lord can love. (Divine Wisdom, | 


in Apocalypse Explained, xiii.) | 
Joun WORCESTER. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


THE Holy Spirit is a phrase that is often uttered; Chris- 
tians speak of the Holy Spirit, and pray for his influences. 
But do they know what they mean? Evidently, light on 
this subject is very desirable, as it will conduce to definite- 
ness of thought, positiveness in speech, and certainty in 
prayer. 

The writings of the Church declare that the Holy Spirit 
is the Divine operation (True Christian Religion, 138, 139). 
That by the Holy Spirit is signified the Divine truth, thus 
also the Word, and in this sense the Lord Himself is called 
the Holy Spirit (/ézd., 139). That the Lord operates those 
things which at this day are ascribed to the Holy Spirit as 
to a God by Itself (/éd., 153). In short, the whole teaching 
of the writings of the Church on this subject centers around 
the one statement, that the Holy Spirit is the Divine Opera- 
tion. This accords with what an aged minister once said, 
when asked to give a brief definition of the Holy Spirit: 
_ God at work.” This is, perhaps, the simplest, briefest, most 
intelligible definition that can be given. The Holy Spirit is 
not a being, but an efflux proceeding from a being; and when 
we speak of the Holy Spirit as He, using the personal pro- 
noun, we really mean the person who works, the person 
whose operation the Holy Spirit is. In no other sense is it 
allowable to use the personal pronoun in —— of the 
Holy Spirit. 

It is evident that if we would know concerning the office 
and work of the Holy Spirit, we must study His effects at 
the time when the spirit was so copiously poured out. We 
must study the Primitive Church ; for that was emphatically 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. And as this will require 
that we have more or less to do with the writings of the 
apostles, it may be well to indicate the light in which they 
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are to be regarded. We are taught, then, that the epistles 
of the apostles are not written in pure correspondences, and 
do not effect immediate communication with heaven, like the 
Word, but that, nevertheless, they are very good books for 
the Church, inasmuch as they insist on the doctrine of 
charity, and faith thence derived, as strongly as the Lord 
Himself hath done in the Gospels and in the Apocalypse. 
(Letter to Dr. Beyer.) | 

What, then, do the Word and the epistles teach us con- 
_cerning the Holy Spirit ? | 
I. As to His nature. There are two English words used 
_ to denote the Divine operation—ghost and spirit. Some- 
times it is Holy Ghost, and sometimes Holy Spirit. The 
words are practically the same. The word spirit is from 
pneuma, the breath ; and the word ghost is from gust, a puff 
of air. Even the English word spirit is from sfzvo, to 
breathe. 

Such is the literal meaning. But literal things in the 
Scriptures mean spiritual things. We are exhorted to give 
the heart to the Lord; by which is not meant the physical _ 
heart, but the will, the affections (PRov. xxiii. 26). We are | 
told that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hand of the > 
living God (Hes. x. 31), by which is not meant His literal 
hand, but His power. So the Lord says, “ My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man” (GEN. vi. 3), by which is not 
meant that His breath shall not always strive with man, but 
His truth — the influx of enlightenment from heaven. So 
when the Lord, after His resurrection, breathed on His 
disciples, and said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” it does 
not mean merely that He breathed on them with His mouth, 
as if the air from His lungs was the Holy Ghost, but that 
His outward form had become so glorified, that when He 
appeared, the power that went forth from Him was the 
Divine breathing from His whole person, like pulsings of 
celestial air. As the heart signifies the will, so the lungs 
signify the understanding. And as the blood of the heart 
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signifies the good of the will, so the breath of the lungs 
signifies the truth of the understanding. And the Holy 


Spirit is the truth from the Divine understanding, that ex- 


hales and proceeds from the Lord, like breath from the 
lungs, and constitutes His omnipresent sphere. _ 

II. When was the Holy Spirit given? The Spirit existed 
in the Old Testament dispensations. It moved upon the 
face of the waters in creation (GEN. i. 3), it strove with 
man in Noah’s time (GEN. vi.), it was given to many indivi- 
duals, especially the prophets (Nump. xxiv. 2), In Isaiah we 
read that Israel “rebelled and vexed His Holy Spirit” (1xiii. 
10). Thus the Spirit existed before the glorification of the 


Lord ; and yet the Lord said in John: “He that believeth 


on Me, as the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water. This spake He of the spirit that they 
that believe on Him should receive ; for the Holy Spirit was 
not yet, because that Jesus was not yet glorified ” (vii. 38, 39). 
What is the reconciliation ? Simply in the fact that in the 
old dispensation the Holy Spirit came from the Lord before 
He had taken upon Him and glorified a humanity like ours, 
whereas in the new, the Spirit came from Him after He had 
done so. In the old dispensation the Spirit flowed to man 
through the heavens, in the new it flows to man through 
the Lord’s glorified humanity. By the Lord’s glorification 
a new medium was provided for the transmission of the 
Spirit. Before the Lord’s advent, the Spirit was like the 
light coming through opaque glass; afterwards it was like 
the light coming through clear glass. In the Prophets there 


is frequent mention of a special gift of the Spirit —a copi- 


ous outpouring to accompany the Gospel dispensation. To 
this the people looked forward. It was this that was meant. 
when it was said that the Holy Spirit was not yet. After 
the Lord had glorified His humanity born of the virgin, or 
had made it to yield at every point to the Divine will, and 


had ascended to full unition with the Divine, then at once 


the Holy Spirit was poured out in Pentecostal effusion, so 
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that Peter said, “ This is that which was spoken of by the — 
prophet Joel.” Then the Lord had tasted our sorrows and 
overcome them, and hence the Divine sine cused could flow 
to men as never before. 


III. To whom was this copious outpouring of the Spirit a 


promised ? 

1. Not to the world, or mere natural men. The Lord 
said to His disciples: “I will pray the Father, and He shall 
give you another Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth whom 
the world cannot receive ; because it seeth Him not, neither 
knoweth Him ” (JouN xiv. 16,17). Says an Apostle: “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned” (1 Cor. ii. 14). And 
again, “‘ They that are after the flesh do mind the things of 
the flesh” (Rom. viii. 5). Natural men have the spirit of | 
conviction, but not properly the gift of the Spirit. : 

2. The gift of the Spirit is promised to those who believe 
and live according to the truth, in every age. The Lord 
says: “ He that believeth in me, out of him shall flow rivers 
of living water. This spake He of the Spirit” (Joun vii. 
38, 39). Peter said, in his Pentecostal sermon: “ Repent, 
and be baptized, every one of you, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost ; for the promise is unto you, and to 
your children” (AcTs ii. 38, 39). There are many other 
passages to the same import. By faith and life, a plane is 
created into which the Holy Spirit can flow. And this is 
for all who are sincere. 

3. But again, the Holy Spirit is promised only to those 
who in their hearts are entirely consecrated to the Lord. — 
No divided affections, no half-hearted service can receive the 
gift of the Spirit. The Lord will not enter a divided heart. 
We read in the Prophet: “Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, and I will open the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, until there shall not be room enough to 
receive it” (MAL. iii. 10). Says an Apostle, quoting from 
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the Old Testament : “ Come ye out from among them and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, and be a Father unto you” 
(2 Cor. vi. 14-18). Thus, the Holy Spirit is promised not 
to the world but to believers; and only to whole-hearted 
ones, | 

IV. A fourth question is, Does the gift of the Holy Spirit 
bestow miraculous powers? Many suppose that it does — 
that if they could only receive the Spirit as the apostles did, 


_ they could work miracles as they did. But this is one of 


the greatest of errors, as we learn even from the plain, lit- 
eral sense of the Word. The gift of the Spirit did not be- 
stow miraculous powers, even upon the apostles. All the 
testimony we can get goes to show that the miraculous 
power was one thing, and the gift of the Spirit another thing 
—that the two are entirely distinct, and were often entirely 
separate, so that miraculous .power was possessed without 
the gift of the Spirit, and the gift of the Spirit without — 
miraculous power. 

I. To this effect there is some strong inferential testi- 
mony. The gift of the Spirit was the grand characterizing 
blessing of the Gospel dispensation ; but if it bestowed mir- 
aculous power, then the wicked Balaam must have had the 


. gift of the Spirit ; for he had miraculous, or prophetic power. 
And so must the wicked King Saul; for he also had miracu- 


lous, or prophetic power. Even Judas Iscariot possessed 
miraculous power; for he was one of the twelve original 
apostles upon whom the Lord bestowed it. But can we be- 
lieve that he received the heavenly gift of the Holy Spirit ? | 
No, for the Lord says: “ Many will say to me in that day, 


_ Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in 


thy name cast out devils? and in thy name done many won- 
derful works? and then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you” (Matt. vii. 22). The works to follow the gift of 
the Spirit were of an entirely higher nature than miracles, 
for the Lord said, “ Greater works than these shall ye do, 
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because I go unto the Father”; that is, because I go unto 
the Father, and in consequence of My going, the Spirit will 
come to you. (JOHN xvii. 12.) 

2. Again, an apostle teaches, in the Corinthians, that the 
gift of the Spirit is the common privilege of all whole- 
hearted believers. All may receive the gift of the Spirit. 
But he asks, “Are all prophets? are all workers of mira- 
cles?” And then He distinctly teaches that only certain 
ones are prophets, or miracle workers, and have these par- 
ticular uses (1 Cor. xii.). Thus we see that only certain 
ones, by reason of special fitness, were prophets or miracle 
workers, while the gift of the Spirit was for all. But at the 
- same time, the apostle teaches that whatever peculiar gifts 
a person had, whether prophecy, interpretation, miracles, or 
whatever else, those gifts now came under the direction and 
_ sway of the Holy Spirit, and were wonderfully quickened 
thereby. 

3. Again, the apostles wrought miracles long before hay 
received the gift of the Spirit. “Jesus sent the twelve 
apostles forth, saying to them, Heal the sick, cleanse the 


lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils” (Matt. x. 8: LuKE | 


ix. 1), and we learn that they actually did so. So it was not 
only with the twelve, but with the seventy. “ They returned 
with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us, 
through thy name, and he replied, Rejoice not,” etc. (LUKE 
x. 17). The gift of the Spirit made no difference in the 
miraculous powers of the disciples, save to quicken and 
direct those powers. The gift of the Spirit did not bestow 
those powers. The apostles had those powers long before 
the Spirit was given. 

4. And again, there are positive examples that the gift of 
the Spirit did not confer miraculous power. We read of 
John the Baptist: “ He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his mother’s womb” (LUKE i. 15). But we are 
distinctly taught that “ John did no miracle” (JoHN x. 41). 
: when the apostles chose the seven deacons, they 
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chose “men full of the Holy Ghost” (Acts vi. 3), but though 
much is said of those men, there is no record of any one of 
them ever working a miracle. There also was Barnabas, 
who, we read, “was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, 
_ and of faith” (AcTs xi. 24), yet in all his travels and labors, 
he never wrought a miracle. Peter, being full of the Holy 
Ghost, stood up before his enemies, in the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem, and preached the Gospel ; but he did no miracle 
(Acts iv. 8). And after Peter and John had sought their 
own company, probably in that same old upper room at Jeru- 
salem, and had told them of their experiences, “when they - 
had prayed the place was shaken where they were assembled 
together, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts iv. 31), yet they did not work miracles. 

Therefore, from inferential testimony, from the teaching 
of the apostle, from the fact that the disciples wrought mira- 
cles before the gift of the Spirit, and that many of them did 
not work miracles after they had received the gift of the 
Spirit, it is clear that the gift of the Spirit does not, and did 
not, bestow miraculous powers. Miracles were wrought in 
connection with the gift of the Spirit, but they were no nec- 
essary part of that gift, and were not caused by it. Hence, 
those persons who suppose that if we only had enough of 
the Holy Spirit we could work miracles, are greatly in error. 
It was not so even in the apostles’ time. The gift of the 
Spirit did not invariably enable even the apostles to work 
miracles. | 

V. But the question naturally arises, What, then, does 
the gift of the Spirit do for us? Why was the Spirit given ? 

1. First, to enlighten the disciples of the Lord. We read 
in John, “I will send you another Comforter, even the Spirit 
of truth” (Joun xiv. 17). And again: “When the Com- 
forter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father, 
_he shall testify of me” (JoHN xv. 26). And again: “But 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
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will send in My name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 


said unto you” (Joun xiv. 26). And still again: « Howbeit 


when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth ” (JOHN xvi. 13, 14). We read in Corinthians: “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him, but God hath revealed them unto us by His 
spirit” (1 Cor. ii. 9). And another apostle says, “ Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things” 
1 JouN ii. 20). And again: “But the anointing which ye 


have received of him abideth in you, and ye need not that — 


any man teach you” (1 JOHN ii. 27). From these passages 
it is clear that the Holy Spirit is given to teach and en- 
lighten those who receive it. 

2. Again, the gift of the Holy Spirit is to impart power to 
turn men from their sins. The Lord says in John, “The 


Comforter will reprove the world of sin” (xvi. 8). And in — 


Luke: “It behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
- dead the third day, and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached. . . . And ye are witnesses of these 
things. And behold I send the promise of my Father upon 
you ” (xxiv. 47-49). The Lord says in the Acts: “But ye 
shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you, and ye shall be witnesses unto Me” (i. 8). Says an 
apostle, “ My speech was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but with demonstration of the spirit and power” 
(1 Cor. ii. 4). And again: “Our Gospel came not unto you 
in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance” (1 THEsS. i. 5). From these pas- 


sages we learn, that if we would have power with men, to | 


turn them from their sins, we must have the Holy Spirit. 
Without this our finest, most excellent efforts are as sound- 


ing brass and tinkling cymbal. The work is a Divine work, 


and to accomplish it we must have a Divine power. 
3. But the Holy Spirit i is given again to give the seal of 
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adoption. We read in John: “ At that day ye shall know 


that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you” (xiv. 
20). We read again in Romans: “For ye have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father” 
(viii. 15). And in the Galatians: “ Because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the spirit of His son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father” (iv. 6). Now what does this mean? 
Simply that when the Lord’s children are under the influence 
of truth alone, they are but babes, and are like servants 
under taskmasters. But when they attain to obedience, and 
though they still feel their evils, keep them under, then 
they are like sons, and are in the Divine family; and receive 


the sympathy and fellowship of sons. Certainly the Lord 


can sympathize with us when we reach this point, for it was 
just the state He constantly maintained while on earth ; but 
when we come under our evils, He cannot sympmsiie with 
us; for He knows nothing of such an experience. 

4. But again, the Holy Spirit is given to guide specifically 
those who trust in the Lord. In the Acts we read of a 
certain eunuch in his chariot, reading the prophet Esaias, 
and that the spirit said to Philip, “Go near, and join thyself 
to this chariot” (viii. 29). Here is an instance of direct 
leading. Again, when Cornelius sent for Peter, the Spirit 


-said to that apostle: “ Behold, three men seek thee; arise, 


therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, nothing 
doubting, for I have sent them.” And Peter obeyed (Acts 
x. 19, etc.). He even recounts his experience afterwards, 
in a very matter of fact way (AcTs xi. 12). Again, we 
read that when Paul and Barnabas had gone “throughout 
Phrygia, and the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the Word in Asia, after they. were 
come to Mysia, they essayed to go into Bythynia, but the 
Spirit suffered them not” (Acts xvi. 7). Thus we see that 
there is a real guidance of the Holy Spirit. If we were 
only in earnest about our religion, we should experience 
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this guidance more than we do. We should feel free to go 
in the right direction, and pent up and constrained when 


_attempting unwittingly to go in the wrong direction. Does 


not the Lord mean something like this when He says: “I 
will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt 
go: I will guide thee with mine eye”? (Ps. xxxii. 8.) The 
Rev. Wm. Bramwell, a deeply spiritual man, a contemporary 
with Wesley, was once desired to pray with an unhappy 
woman. She was addicted to drunkenness, but her husband 
had renounced his evil life. This woman had several times 
received benefit from Mr. Bramwell’s prayers. But this time 
he and her husband knelt down, and after being silent a few 
moments, Mr. Bramwell said, “I can pray no more. She 
will now die;” and ina few hours the unhappy woman 
passed away. (Bramwell’s Life, p. 51.) 

Of course, the leading of the Holy Spirit is a in 
harmony with the Word, never contrary thereto. We need 
not think we can be led without instruction from the Word ; 
for that instruction is the indispensable basis and condition 
of our being led. The Holy Spirit must have true teachings 
in our minds to flow into, or He cannot lead us. There are 
many enthusiasts who think they have no need of instruc- 


‘tion. They believe that their impressions are the leadings 


of the Spirit. But they arewrong. The Lord says in John, 
“The Holy Ghost shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you ” (JOHN xiv. 26). Now the things He had said to His 
disciples were necessary. The Spirit could not teach and 
bring them to the apostles’ remembrance, unless they were in 
their minds. Why was it that the youthful Timothy was so 
led by.the Holy Spirit? It was because, as Paul wrote to 
him, “ From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation” (2 Tim. 
15). Says another apostle, “Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things” (1 Joun ii. 20). But. 
why? The apostle says in the very next verse, “I have not 
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written unto you because ye know not the truth, but because 
ye know it” (verse 21). 

There is a great cry nowadays against doctrine. They 
who utter this cry know more than Paul did; for he wrote 
to Timothy, “Till I come, give attendance to reading, to ex- 
hortation, to doctrine” (1. Tim. iv. 13). They who do not 
want doctrine know more than Daniel did; for he says: 
“JT, Daniel, understood by books the number of the years 
whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah” (Dan. ix. 2). 
They know more than Luke did; for he says: “It seemed 
good to me, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first [or having traced them along from the very 


_ beginning] to write” (LUKE i. 3). They who do not want 


doctrine should remember that Paul wrote to Timothy: 
“The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou 


_comest bring with thee, and the books, but especially the 


parchments” (2 Tim. iv. 13). We read that even “the 
prophets inquired and searched diligently, searching what or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ” (1 PETER i. 11). Now, if the apostles needed in- 


struction, if Timothy needed to know the Scriptures from 


a child and to give attention to doctrine, if Daniel needed 
to search the books, if Paul needed to care for the books 
and parchments, and if the prophets needed to search the 
Scriptures before they could receive the Spirit, shall we think 
to be led without doctrine? No, doctrine is the very basis 
—the groundwork of our being led by the Spirit. 

5. But once more, the Holy Spirit is given to inspire the 


ee of faith. Who can pray aright of himself? He 


must have the Holy Spirit. And if he tries to pray, he will 
find this out. Weread in Romans: “The Spirit helpeth 
our infirmities, for we know not what we should pray for as 


we ought; but the spirit itself maketh intercession for us, 


with groanings which cannot be uttered” (viii. 26). And 


this is in strict accord with the writings of the Church ; for 
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_ therein we read : « They who are in the Lord do not will any- 


thing, and so do not ask anything, but from the Lord; and 
whatever they will and ask of the Lord, the same is done” 
(Apocalypse Explained, 1354). And again, “ Prayer is dis- 
course with God, and at such time a certain internal intui- 
tion of those things which are the objects of prayer” (Ar- 
cana Ccelestia, 2535). -The Holy Spirit, therefore, flowing 
into the mind, enlightens us what to pray for — inspires us 
to pray for what it is the Lord’s will to give. 

Thus the Spirit is given to enlighten, to give power to 
turn men from sin, to give the seal of adoption, to lead us 


_ specifically, and to inspire the prayer of faith. 


VI. A sixth question is, Did the laying on of hands and 
baptism always accompany the gift of the Holy Ghost? 
They did not. There was nothing of the kind when the 
apostles received the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (Acts ii. 1); 


nor when the apostles prayed, and the place where they 


were assembled was shaken, and they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost (Acts iv. 31); nor when Peter preached to © 
Cornelius, and the Holy Ghost fell on all them that heard 
the word (Acts x. 44). In recounting this afterwards, Peter 
says, “As I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, 
as on us at the beginning” (Acts xi. 15). In one instance 
—that of Philip preaching to the Samaritans — his hearers 
believed and were baptized, but did not receive the Holy 
Ghost until sometime afterwards, when he laid his hands 
upon them (AcTs viii.) From all which we may conclude, 
as the doctrines teach, that baptism signifies regeneration, 
and the laying on of hands the communication of power, 
and that one or both of these might take place without the 
person receiving the special gift of the Holy Ghost ; and on 
the other hand, a person might receive the gift of the Spirit 
who had not been baptized, nor received the imposition of 
hands. The gift of the Holy Ghost is an experimental mat- 
ter; baptism and the imposition of hands are ceremonial 


matters. 
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VII. And a seventh and last question is, Was the posses- 
sion of this gift constant? It was not. Of this Peter is an 
example. We see him at Pentecost, full of the Holy Ghost, 
preaching with power to the multitude (Acts ii.). We see 
him again before the Jewish rulers, filled with the Holy 
Ghost (Acts iv. 8). From there he goes to the upper room, 
where the disciples were assembled, and there, after prayer, — 
the place is shaken, and he with others is again filled with 
the Holy Ghost (Acts iv. 31). But later on, Paul says of 
him: “But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood 
him to his face; because he was to be blamed. For before 
that certain came with James, he did eat with the gen- 
tiles; but when they were come, he withdrew and separated 
himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision ” (GAL. 
ii. 12). Thus could Peter dissemble, who had been filled 
with the Holy Ghost. 

Again, the Spirit does not always inspire the prayer of 
faith, We read that Publius was sick of a fever, very se- 
verely, and that Paul went in to him, and prayed, and laid 
hands on him, and healed him” (Acts xxviii. 8). Here 
Paul asked aright — asked for what it was the Divine will 
to give — asked not from himself, but from the Spirit within 
him. But in another place Paul says, “Trophimus have 
I left at Miletum, sick ” (2 Tim. iv. 20). So-in the case of 
Trophimus, Paul’s prayers did not avail, he was not moved 
by the Holy Spirit to pray for Trophimus. And in his own 
case, also, Paul tells us that he prayed’ that the thorn in his 
flesh might be removed. But this affliction, whatever it was, 
the Lord was not pleased to remove, but rather gave Paul 
grace to endure it. In praying that his affliction might be 
removed, Paul was not led by the Holy Spirit. And so we 
see that the Spirit does not always inspire the prayer of 
faith, and that the gift of the Spirit is not constant. Doubt- 
less this is on account of our own shortcomings, and not 
from anything on the part of the Lord. The Christian life 
is not all day, but evening brightening to morning, and dark- 
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ening to evening again. “Watchman, what of the night 
The morning cometh, and also the night !” : 

But while we might possess the gift of the Spirit in some 
measure constantly, if we were only faithful, yet, no doubt 
there are special visitations of the Spirit, waves of this great 
ocean of love and power. If we live as we ought, we may 
never be entirely without the gift of the Spirit ; but at times 
its presence will be fuller and more powerful than at others, 
enabling us to accomplish at some times what we are power- 
less to do at others. Everything is rhythmical. There are 
fluxes and refluxes of the Spirit. 

The Spirit was given at Pentecost not merely for the sake 
of the recipients, but to shed abroad the Divine glory in the 
salvation of men, at the commencement of a new dispensa- — 
tion. Multitudes were assembled at Jerusalem, and it was 
fitting that the dispensation which was emphatically the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, should be ushered in bya copious 
and wonderful outpouring of His influences. 

There are clear and explicit directions how to obtain the 
gift of the Spirit. The Lord says: “Behold I send the 
promise of my Father upon you. But tarry ye in the city 
of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high 
(LUKE xxiv. 49). This means an earnest, careful, and espe- 
cially a prayerful, study of the truth, for the special purpose 
of its effects in our life and Christian work. When we thus 
tarry in Jerusalem, the Spirit will be given in the Lord’s 
good time. For we read in Malachi: “The Lord whom ye 
seek shall suddenly come to His temple, even the messenger 
of the covenant [the Holy Spirit] whom ye delight in: be- 
hold, He shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. But who may 
abide the day of His coming? and who shall stand when He 
appeareth? for He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s 
soap; and He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: 
and He shall purify the sons of Levi [the priests], and purge 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord 
an offering in righteousness ” (iii. 1-3). Until then we are 
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like the Ephesian Church of the Apocalypse. It was perfect 
externally, but the Lord said to them, “ Nevertheless I have 
somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy first love.” 
(REV. ii. I-4.) 

- Would that we might all be in earnest in this matter ! 
Would that we might all be awake to the real purpose of 
life! We live asin a dream. We are awake to worldly 
_ things, but not to heavenly. This life is only a preparation 
for the next, yet we forget this, and make it thé end of 
living. The next must-soon come to us all, yet we forget 
this, and live as though we were to remain here forever. 
How thin the veil, how short the time, that separates us 
from the next life, we know not. Would that the prayer of 
all our hearts might be, “Restore unto me the joy of Thy 
_ salvation, and uphold me with Thy free Spirit, then will I 

teach transgressors ed way, and sinners shall be converted 
unto Thee.” 
E. D. 
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VOCATIONAL SERVICE. 


No evidence is more convincing than the evidence of ex- 
perience, and experience gives no surer, more satisfying, or 
more important conviction than that the highest happiness 
is found in loving service to others. The experience of an 
orderly life gives further testimony to the fact that the ser- 
vice which is most effective for good, because most constant 
and least likely to be touched by selfish interests, is the ser- 
vice which is performed in one’s regular daily occupation. 
It is for this reason, and because the Lord in His love for us 
desires most of all to make us happy, that the injunction to 


work is given in all possible forms in the Word —from the > 


stern command, “ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 


work,” to the standard set by the Lord Himself when He © 


says, “ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 

It will be the purpose of this paper to show the reason- 
ableness of these injunctions and to point out some of the 
benefits which follow their observance. 

Properly considered, a vocation is an occupation regularly 
carried on day by day, whose proper performance requires 
more or less preparation and practice. The service rendered 
in one’s vocation may be natural or spiritual. That is, the 
vocation may serve ends which belong to the promotion of 
natural life or of spiritual life. Natural life is concerned 
chiefly with the activities and uses of the world. Spiritual 
life is the life of the soul, which involves an exercise of love 
to the Lord and neighbor. In separating in our minds these 
two kinds of service, we need not think of them as apart in 
action, or as antagonistic to each other. Indeed, an orderly 
service may be both natural and spiritual at the same time. 
The reasons for seeing the difference between them are, 
first, to prevent us from stopping with the natural service, 
thinking that that is the highest end in life, and, secondly, 
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to enable us to see that our every-day duties } may serve both 
natural and spiritual ends. 

The serviceableness of one’s work depends upon the kind 
of work which is done, upon the spirit or motive which ac- 
companies the work, and upon the degree of effort which is 
exercised in it. So far as we can make a choice of occupa- 
tions, the first question for us to settle will be, Is the pro- 
posed occupation useful? Does it tend to promote the wel- 
fare of others and of ourselves? If the work.is useful in 
itself considered, we may properly ask ourselves if it is the 
kind of work which we can do best. Frequently, the test 
of the choice lies in the degree of pleasure we have in its 
performance, for we must not suppose that work of the 
right kind is ever burdensome. This we know is not an 
infallible test, for we may not be in a proper state to enjoy 


_ useful work, or we may not be content to take the necessary 


preliminary steps to a good vocation. 

While reasonable care should be taken to choose that 
work for ourselves which we are likely to do best and which 
is most useful to others, we need not be disturbed because 
it-is not in all respects satisfactory or agreeable to us, for 
more depends upon the spirit which animates us in the ser- 
vice, than upon the character of the work or even upon the 
amount done. It often happens that the usefulness of one’s 
vocation is not clearly apparent. This -is especially true in 
certain forms of divided labor where one has a small part of 
an entire product to make. Under such circumstances the — 
usefulness of the work becomes more apparent when the 
efficiency and economy of combined effort are considered, 
and when the importance of faithfulness in each detail of 
the entire whole is realized. 

Again, in some kinds of manual labor the service seems 
hardly worth performing. Here also faithfulness raises the 
small or ignoble work to a high place among the real uses 
of service. The effect of faithfulness to duty in one’s voca- 
tion is seen in the absorbing interest it has for the worker. 
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To do a thing well, the best that can be done under the 


circumstances, whether it is to break stones for the highway 
or write a sermon, so reacts upon the doer as to give a real 
and abiding pleasure. Watch the carpenter at his work. 


See how accurately the distances are measured and how 


carefully the lines are drawn in making the joints. See 
how deftly and true the chisel and saw are made to do their 
work. And when the joint is made, note the satisfaction 


the man has in the perfect accomplishment of his effort. — 
So it is with all work well done. The results of faithfulness 


in some kinds of work may not be so clearly seen as are 
those of the carpenter, but they are none the less stimula- 
ting and pleasurable when they are brought about by honest 


_ and painstaking effort to do the given work well. 


One step higher than this, is the doing of the work with 


the added purpose of service or usefulness. To one who 


weeds the garden that the flowers or vegetables may have a 
better chance to grow, or who sweeps the floor for the pro- 


motion of comfort, or who makes the box that it may hold 


the grain, or who frames a sentence that it may meet some 
possible need of others —to such an one there is positive 
enjoyment in the satisfaction of rendering a real natural 
service. | 

But the measure of usefulness of a given work lies not 
alone in its natural service. The regenerative value of work 


should be considered in choosing and carrying on any occu- 


pation. It is not difficult to see the uses of a vocation as a 
means of earning a living, of acquiring a competency for 


sickness or old age, or of obtaining means to help the poor . 


and unfortunate. The less obvious uses are those of the 
spirit, which are really the all-important uses to be considered. 
The great purpose of our life here, we know, is to prepare for 
heaven by learning to know what the Lord requires of us in 


doing justly, in loving mercy, and in walking humbly with — 


our God. To accomplish these high ends it matters not so 
much what we do as how and why we do our work. The 
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cobbler at his bench or the blacksmith at his forge may put 
such a spirit of true service in his blows that it will not be 
a difficult task for him to pass from earthly to heavenly 
occupations. 

We may get some hint of our duty i in respect to our work 
here by recalling some features of the work of angels which 
have been revealed to us. We have no means of knowing 
the precise character of the employments of angels, but we 
learn from Swedenborg, that “ there are ecclesiastical affairs, 
civil affairs, and domestic affairs” (Heaven and Hell, 388), 
that “there are so many offices and so many administra- 
tions and so many employments that they cannot be enu- 
merated on account of their abundance” (/d7d., 393), that. 
“the kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of uses” (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 736), that “all pry delights of heaven are 
conjoined with and are in uses” (Heaven and Hell, 393), 
that “every angel is an angel according to use” (True 
Christian Religion, 693), that “the offices, administrations, 
and employments on earth are few in comparison with 
[those of] the heavens ; and all, how many soever they are, 
are in the delight of their occupation and labor, from a 
love of the use, and no one from the love of self or of gain.” 
(Heaven and Hell, 393.) 3 

These features of heavenly functions seem reasonable and 
right. They are what we would expect in a world where the 
Lord is loved supremely and the neighbor as one’s self. 
They are strange only as they are placed in contrast with 
many of the ideas and practices of men on earth which make 
work a curse rather than a blessing, and which are the occa- 
sion of an almost endless amount of strife and suffering. 
So wide is the difference between earthly and heavenly 
standards of work, that when looked at with reference to 
their essential quality they seem quite distinct and separate. 
It is only when the highest capabilities and experiences of 
men on earth are considered, that their enjoyments and 
deeds can be thought of in connection with the enjoyments 
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and deeds of angels. Here the common quality of obedi- 
ence and loving service is seen. From this we know that 
the man at his work may think of his neighbor even as the 
angels do. He may say within himself as he does his daily 
work ;: “ This is given me by the Lord todo. It is my oppor- 
tunity to show my love for Him and for all whom this work 
may serve.” If, perchance, the work is not what he quite 
likes to do, or if it has to be performed under trying diffi- 
culties, still he may say: “This is given me todo. Asa 
‘steward I will win my Lord’s favor by being faithful over 
the few things He has set me to do.” Thus the very diffi- 
culties and annoyances connected with his work may be 
made a means of regenerarion, and bring him to realize the 
reward promised for faithful service. | 
But we are not left to strive alone in this combat of spir- 
itual supremacy in our daily work. We learn that angels 
are in attendance upon men when they reverently read the 
Word. Can we doubt that the exalted states of men, during 
_ periods of loving service, are due to the same cause, and that | 
through the influence of these unseen messengers of love, 
men are inspired to work in their daily vocation with in- — 
creasing energy from a true spirit of neighborly love. _ 
I have spoken thus far of the positive or direct value of 
a vocation as a means of promoting natural and spiritual 
blessings. Its indirect usefulness as a means of warding off 
temptations of all kinds is no less apparent. Swedenborg’s 
reference to this use of regular employment appeals alike to 
our reason and experience. After stating that “ Use is faith- 
fully, sincerely, and diligently to perform the work of one’s’ 
function,” he says, “The love of use and thence an appli- 
cation to use, keep the mind from becoming dissipated, and 
from wandering about and imbibing all the inordinate desires 
which flow in from the body and from the world through 
the senses, with allurements, by which the truths of religion 
and the truths of morality, with their goods, are scattered to 
all the winds ; but application of the mind to use holds and 
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binds them together and disposes the mind into a form re- 
ceptive of wisdom from those truths, and then it extermi- 
nates the fooleries and mockeries of falsities and vanities,” 
(True Christian Religion, 744.) 

Thus it is that, through a faithful performance of duty in 
his vocation, man is protected from the dangers of weak 
indulgence and wild excess which inevitably attend a life of 
idleness. When we consider the conditions most favorable 
for the influence of evil spirits upon the minds of men, we 
amma the literal truthfulness of the statement, that 


Setan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do; 


and we are forced to flee to our calling in sclf-defiaae tee 
our deadliest foes. : 

This view of one’s vocation does not belittle or disparage 
other forms of service to the neighbor. -It only helps us to 
see clearly the real meaning of life, and to recognize which 
among its many interests should claim our chief attention. 
A clear view of the real purpose of vocational service and a 
faithful performance of duty in it, will make plain one’s 
duties as a member of the state and of society. As a mem-. 
ber of the state, he will see that public officials have a vo- 
cation as well as others, and that for the sake of themselves 
and of the public good, they should thoroughly know the 
business committed to them, and be kept in it as long as it 
is faithfully performed. He will see that legislation must 
look chiefly to the promotion of man’s freedom and ability 
to work for others. With true ideas of the function and 
uses of a vocation, he will see that good order in society 
lies in the self-reliance and self-respect of each individual, 
and that these qualities are best gained by faithful service 
in some useful occupation. To him who knows the influ- 
ence of vocational service upon character, the solution of 
_ the various social and labor problems now agitating the pub- 
lic mind is seen to lie in the promotion of conditions by 
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which men and women can have remunerative work to do, so 
long as the work is faithfully done. The strengthening of 
the weak and the reclaiming of the viciously inclined are 
-seen to lie in the voluntary or forced formation of habits 
of industry. Considered with reference to the good of so- 
ciety as well as to each individual member of it, public and 
private institutions for the detention of criminals will be 
made not so much a means of punishment as of reform or 
cure. Hospitals for the insane and weak minded will wisely 
provide the largest opportunities and inducements for the 
inmates to work happily and efficiently. In a word there is 
no question concerning the welfare of the state or of society 
which cannot be solved by putting every able-bodied adult 
person to work at some useful employment. Those who 
thoroughly believe this will give the time and strength not 
needed in their own vocation to the promotion of conditions 
by which every individual can be happily at work if he 
chooses to work. | 

It is interesting to note the progress which has been made 
in the last few years in teaching trades to inmates of pris- 
ons and reformatory institutions. The way also in which © 
some foreign countries are treating tramps, by turning their 
lives into useful channels, is a promise of what may be done 
in the future to prevent disorderly conditions which menace 
alike society and individual members of it. But too much 
must not be expected of outward conditions. Everything 
ultimately will depend upon the spirit and purpose of the in- 
dividual. So long as there is selfishness there will be 
strife. So long as men make ease and pleasure rather than 
service the object of life, there will be unrest and dissatis- 
faction. But in the providence of God this very unhappi- 
ness may lead to good. Persons who are pursuing wrong 
ends of life need to mect hard and trying conditions to 
bring them into proper relations with their work. Their 
very discomforts and discouragements may turn them to that 
service which is at once a solace and a help—a remover of | 
unrest and a promoter of strength and growth. 
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We are taught by Swedenborg that “no man is of sound 
mind unless use be his affection or occupation,” and that 
when persons go into the other world who have worked 
only for honor or gain they become insane and act insanely 
(Divine Love, xv.). What is being done at the present time 
in putting the idle and vicious to work, is a hint of what 
we are told is done to those of unsound mind above alluded 
to. “There is this only cure of their insanity, they are sent 
into employments under a judgment in hell; and so long as 
they are in those employments, they are not insane, for the 
employments in which they are occupied keep the mind as 
in a prison and in bonds to prevent its wandering into the 
delirium of its lusts. There they work for food, clothing, 
and lodging ; ; thus unwillingly from necessity and not freely 
from affection.”= (/b2d.) 
A willingness and desire to work from affection is the 
opposite state or the state of all who are in heaven. To 
come into this state is the real purpose of our life on earth. 
If it can be reached best through a faithful performance of 
our regular duties, and if such performance is best attained 
by constant and continuous application of all our powers, it 
is plain to see the relation which the duties of our calling 
have to all other duties. While all other kinds of service 
will be closely connected with vocational service, they must 
be subordinate to it. Service to the state, to society, to the | 
poor and distressed even, unless such service is the service 
of one’s vocation must be secondary. These various duties 
should be performed, but they should not prevent or hinder 
a proper performance of one’s regular duties. 
_ Thus far I have spoken only of the effects of vocational 
service upon the minds and lives of men. There remains to 
be treated the place which such service has in education, 
and the ways by which it may be promoted in the young. 
If what has been said is true, if one’s daily occupation is 
an important means not only of expressing natural and spir- 
itual loves, but also of stimulating and promoting those 
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loves, there can be no doubt as to what at least one immedi- 


ate end of education and training should be. But in think- 


ing of vocational service as an end of education, we should 
not regard it simply as a means of getting a living. If we 
aim at that only in education, we may defeat the very ends 
we seek. The purpose of education, so far as it affects voca- 
tional service, is to so equip the child in heart, intellect, and 
body that he will go from the school with both the ability 
and purpose to work — not, perhaps, to work at once upon 
a chosen calling, but to be ready to choose wisely what he 
will do in life, to put into his work the love of use, and to 
give it a large share of strength and skill. Two elements 
we see enter into this preparation —ability and purpose. 
The ability to enter upon a given service or upon the ap- 
prenticeship to a service depends, we know, far more upon 
certain forms of mental culture than upon knowledge. The - 
master-workman in choosing an apprentice, or the merchant 
in choosing a clerk, prefers a boy whose powers of mind are 
alert and active, to the one who has only a knowledge of the 
particular work required to be done. He prefers one who 
has acquired certain habits of application, of industry, of 
self-control, to one who not having these useful habits has 
the ability to do desirable kinds of work. So it is that what 
is called a cultivation of the mental powers is demanded in 
education —such cultivation as will call for constant prac- 
tice of the powers of intellect, feelings, and will. Beyond 
this, and beyond the acquisition of the facts of knowledge 
and information which may be useful in the ordinary walks 
of life, each child should be carefully studied and so far as 
possible be trained with special reference to the vocation for 
which he is by nature best fitted. | 

- One important, if not necessary, condition of success in 
this preparatory work, will be the formation of habits of in- 
dustry and of useful service. If the possession of such 
habits is considered helpful in the promotion of a regenerate 
life, then must we believe that they should be formed early 
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in the child’s life, before selfish or other distracting interests 
absorb his attention. We are inclined to pity the condition 
of poor children whose lives are burdened with laborious 
service. But may not the acquired habits of industry and 
service offset in a measure some of the apparent hindrances 
to comfort and mental improvement, by helping to form the 
_ basis of spiritual as well as natural prosperity. As we see 
the results of the different kinds of early training in this 
regard, we may rather pity the condition of those children 
who are never called upon to perform any useful service for 
others in the home, except when the service is paid for, and 
then only at such infrequent and irregular times as to render 
the service useless as a means of the formation of habit. 
The habit of industry or of work for its own sake may lead, 
if rightly directed, to a real love of usefulness. This may 
be done by means of the child’s sensations of genuine pleas- 
ure. We know that acts of obedient service are accom- 
panied by feelings of delight, induced it may be by the 
influence of attending angels. These feelings of delight are 
quite different from the feelings which accompany selfish 
acts, and so the voluntary choice of the good act is made. 
If the choice of good acts is repeated frequently enough, the 
habit of serving for the sake of the use rendered is formed. 
The degree of usefulness with which any work is attended, 
depends in part at least upon its adaptability to the tastes 
and ability of the doer. It is for this reason that among the 
duties of those who have the care of children, is placed the 
duty of observing children with reference to the peculiar 
capabilities and tendencies of each child. We are told that 
this recognition of differences in children and consequent 
difference of treatment in education constitute the. duty of 
angelic guardians. “Every infant,” says Swedenborg, “ dif- 
fers from another as to its natural disposition (¢#do/es), and 
every one is educated according to such difference.” (Arcana 
Ccelestia, 2301.) | | 
It is well known that many wise men and women have 
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been for some time studying children for the purpose of 
ascertaining some of the natural laws of their physical, in- 
tellectual, and-moral life during certain periods and under 
certain conditions. Some of the conclusions which these 
observers reach will doubtless be of great value in helping 
to determine the way in which children in general should be. 
taught and trained. All this is well, but the observation 
should not stop here. Important as the observation of 
children may be for general purposes of education, the ob- | 
servation of each particular child for the purpose of ascer- 
taining his or her “natural disposition ”’ is much more so. 
Mistakes of unwise parents and teachers remind us that 
great care should be taken in this matter. We have all 
seen instances of the finical and worrying directions, correc- 
tions, and preventions of children, end in apparent failure and - 
disaster, reminding us both in the treatment and final result 
of the unwise solicitation of a child who digs up the planted 
seed each day in order to see if it is developing as it should. 
Not in a distrust of nature, but in perfect trust, should 
the observation be made. Through a cordial codperation 
between the school and home guardians of the child, by a 
careful observation of peculiar tendencies, by patience in 
waiting for natural developments, and above all, with a trust 
not only in the child, but in the Divine Providence which 
protects his highest interests, must the observation be made. 
And then with our minds intent upon the goal of heavenly 
occupations and purposes, we should wisely and carefully and 
patiently lead the child up by his needs and by his tastes, 
from round to round in the ladder of motives and pleasures, 
until he passes from our hands and is left to choose for him- 
self the kind of service he is willing to render. _ | 
It may be said truly that life consists not wholly of work, 
and that if education is a preparation for life, it must look 
to the right use of the leisure time as well as to the working 
time of men. Indeed, when we see the wrong uses of 
leisure which men make, and the apparent spiritual effects 
of such uses, we can not but feel that the education for leisure 
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is quite as important as the education for work. But the 
influence of ‘work from right motives upon the entire life 
must be considered. A love of work and of the use in- 
volved in it, will lead us to regard social festivities and 
amusements as recreations simply and not as ends. Witha 
love of work for the sake of use, we shall come to see that 
recreation is had for the sake of work, and not work for the 
sake of recreation. We shall see that the pleasures of home 
and social companionship broaden our sympathies and give 
us needed rest and incentive to work. Our enjoyment of 
nature and art even is closely allied to the delights of ser- 
vice, and as such enjoyment helps to elevate our affections, 
it may be said to materially affect the quality of our work. 
And so in leading our children toward one of these high 
ends of education we are leading them towards all. And all 
centre in the one sublime purpose of an exercise of love to 
the Lord and neighbor. 

When we reflect upon the possibilities for good of educa- 
tion as compared with our knowledge of means and ability 
to use them, we are discouraged, especially when the mis- 
takes of ignorance and incapacity seem to be fraught with 
such dreadful consequences as we see around us every day. 
But we are reassured when we reflect upon the fact that the 
final destiny of children cannot depend upon ourselves or 
upon any external circumstances. There is a wonderful pro- 
vision of Divine Providence by which the mistakes of earthly 
guardians are corrected and the consequences of evil inheri- 
tances are prevented, by permitting the incorporation into 
the spiritual life of man only what he receives freely and 
rationally. With this assurance and with some conscious- — 
ness of the value of vocational service as a means of regen- 
eration, we are grateful for the part we have in the provi- 
dence of the Lord of being permitted, even in a slight 
degree, to direct the steps of our children, to elevate their 
standard of right, and to make easy and sure their choice 
of good, 


Joun T. PRINCE. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


May we righteously, even tf legally, claim something for 
nothing ? : 

Three significant essays are before me. The first is an 
article in Harper's Magazine entitled, “ What is Gambling ?” 
In this the Hon. John Bigelow, of New York, enunciates a 


principle, certain applications of which the other two arti- 
cles illustrate. He says: 


The desire to acquire what is another’s without paying for it, is the 
gambler’s demon; he wishes to enjoy what is not his by any proper 


_ title — what he has neither earned, bought, nor received as a gift. Such 


a principle of action is inexorably at war with the Divine Economy. 


The second is a pamphlet entitled, “The New Slavery,” 
by the Hon. John C. Davis, Representative in Congress. 
This seeks to show that while the old forms of chattel sla- 
very have been put under the ban by all Christian nations, 
another and more subtle form of slavery is taking its place. 
The earlier slavery controlled the man, and the master 
enjoyed the fruits of the slave’s labor. Under present con- 
ditions, capital, by its control over industry, and so of wages, 


reaps the fruit of labor. While we may not follow the 


pamphleteer in all his reasoning, certain facts touching the 


- issuance of bonds by European nations to the government 


of Egypt, present startling evidence of the strength of the 
gambling lust, which under forms of law claims something 


in return for which no adequate use has been performed. 


Instead of using a private ship, supplied with the implements of war, 
and manacles for human limbs, fitted up in secret, and escaping by 
stealth from secluded harbors, we find a British steamer, proudly moored 
in the docks of Liverpool. Bearing the agents of English and French 
capitalists, it steams out into the ocean gaily in broad daylight, bound 


. for a pleasure and business trip, let us say, to the land of the Pharaohs. 


These agents are gentlemen of leisure and respectability. They will 
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have welcome access into the highest court circles of Alexandria and 
Cairo. They are on a mission of civilization and business from a Chris- 
tian and enlightened people, to half-barbarous Egypt. They study the | 
thoughts and aspirations of its poor, weak, but ambitious prince. He 
aspires to shine as the owner of an imperial palace; he would muster a 
splendid army, with gay equipments and trappings. He dreams of 
canals for irrigation and commerce; of railroads and bridges like those 
of Europe; light-houses in his harbors; and a more honorable title to 
be bought of the Sultan of Turkey; of a thousand things, useful and 
ornamental, none of which can be procured without millions of money. 
His weak points are studied and his ambitions stimulated by the wily 


' agents of the European capitalists. - 


Here, now, is the harvest of the financiers. The proposition is made 
to furnish the viceroy all the money he wants in exchange for the bonds 
of Egypt! A strong box is unlocked containing blank bonds, printed 
in London in three languages— English, French, and Egyptian. Fill 
out, legally execute, sign and deliver these papers, say the agents, and 
we will pay you in hard coin, or its equivalent, in exchange on London 
and Paris, fifty cents on the dollar of the face value of the bonds to the 
amount of hundreds of millions. It is a greater “find” to the poor 


‘half barbarian than were the mines of South America and Mexico to 


the kings of Europe. He snaps the bait, and in the end $400,000,000 
of bonds are resting on the labor of Egypt. The interest and expenses 
of collection amount to about $40,000,000 per annum. 

In this financial transaction, the farmers and tax payers of the land 
of the Pharaohs have all been captured and manacled ina day, as it . 
were, and reduced to an abject bondage worse than chattel slavery, em- 
bracing no single element of mercy. Every man, woman, and child, 
every acre of soil, and every hoofed animal and domestic fowl have 
been involved in the capture, and are to be sacrificed to the greed of 
unmerciful masters. From day to day, from month to month, and from 
year to year, beneath the burning tropical sun, under the spur and the 
lash of the tax gatherers, the fellah and his wife and little ones toil 
from daylight to dark; they live in mud huts, dress in the merest rags, 
and subsist on refuse unfit for chattel slaves. The earnings of the 
slaves and the products of the-land go beyond the sea to the coffers 
of the masters, who, living in London and Paris, are making new in- 
vestments among the thoughtless nations of the earth. 

Egypt is reduced to bondage. No single master owns any single 
slave. There is no investment direct in flesh and blood. No master 
will suffer loss by the death of a slave. The investment is in Bonds 


_ drawing interest by day, by night, and on Sundays; bonds which do not 


die. The labor and lands of Egypt are pawned for the bonds, while its 
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pauperized inhabitants toil and sweat, suffer and die. Soon the tax 
gatherers fail to raise the $40,000,000 per annum. There is an annual 
deficit in the payment of interest. This is rank repudiation! Shylock 
must have his pound of flesh! British tax collectors take the place of 
the natives. Whips and bastinadoes are used to . the payment of 


taxes.* 

This is a picture of bond slavery in Egypt! 

The Egyptians have long ago paid the full face of the bonds in in- 
terest. They have paid in the form of interest more than twice the 
amount of the money borrowed, but the bonds still live without diminu- 


tion; they still cry, “Give! give!” 


In its essential features this picture is bitterly true. By 
a process of financiering whose results the ruler of Egypt 
but partially understood, and in the operation of which his 
subjects are not even consulted, the unhappy inhabitants of 
Egypt are placed absolutely under the heel of bondholders 
in England and in France, whose exactions must be met, if 
need be, at the point of the bayonet, even though the prod- 
uce of the land be insufficient to pay the demand, and the 
laborer die in the hopeless task of endeavoring to satisfy a 
claim which he never created, and in whose creation he re- 
ceived no adequate benefit. 

But we are told that the ambitious plans of Ismail were 
for the advance of civilization and so for the prosperity of 
Egypt. But had European money-lender, investor, or con- 
tractor any such thought in mind save as a means to the 


end of his own gain? Results show conclusively that Egypt — 


was hopelessly unready for improvements suited only to a 
more advanced people. The chief good sought by Euro- 
peans in Egypt appears to have been their own interest. 
The result to Egypt is apparent only in the construction of 
huge engines of civilization for people who know not how 
to employ them to advantage, purchased at frightful cost of 
merciless taxation enforced by foreign domination. 

*The fellaheen were bastinadoed as they never had been before, and the taxes 
were collected in advance. Mr. Romaine proposed to reduce the land tax so 
that the people might live; Major Baring, on behalf of the bondholders, re- 
fused to allow it. (Appleton’s Annual, 1882, p. 235.) | 
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The third article is an open letter. addressed by Judge 
Wm. J. Gaynor, of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, to the State Board of Arbitration. He writes not as — 
judge, but as a private citizen, and sets forth what he re- 
gards as the real causes underlying the late strike on the 
Trolley Lines in Brooklyn, N. Y. This cause he declares 
to lie,— ; 


In a state of disquiet and moral protest, not confined to the em- 
ployés of the companies, but pervading this intelligent community, and 
which was caused by recent speculative uses and manipulations which 
these companies have been subjected to by certain individuals who have 
come into control of them. Take the case of the Brooklyn City Railroad 
Company. Up to about three years ago it was a healthy enterprise, and 
was paying large dividends. Noone was jealous or uneasy over the. 
prosperity of its stockholders, for they were fairly entitled to it, though 
the stock and bonds may, in the just opinion of many, have grown 
larger than the outlay warranted. Its bonded indebtedness had en- 
larged to $3,000,000 and its paper shares to $3,000,000, making a bur- 
den of $6,000,000. 

- But it is what followed that I desire to state to you. The bonded in- 
debtedness was increased to $6,000,000, and the paper capital to $12,- 
000,000. Thus, at a few strokes, the company’s burden was raised to 
$18,000,000. 

But the case does not stop here. The next two steps are what 
aroused the public conscience. Those in control took this-company, and 
in 1893 leased it for ninety-nine years to a little street railway company, 
called the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, which they had got 
control of. This little company had a paper capital of $200,000, and a 
. mile or less of track running down to Wall Street ferry. One might 
well think that instead of the great Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
system being turned over to this miniature company, the reverse would 
have happened; but it did not, for that would not have served the pur- — 
‘pose in view. By the terms of the lease this little company agreed to 
pay the interest on the $6,000,000 in bonds and also Io per cent on the. 
$12,000,000 in paper stock of the Brooklyn City Company. All the 
over-plus it was to keep. That was to go to its stockholders: 

Thus this little company was made the absorber of all the earnings 
of the Brooklyn City Company, over and above what would have to be 
taken to pay, as above stated, interest on the bonds and Io per cent 
on the stock of the:latter company. But this did not satisfy those who 
had gone that far. They must go further. To evade the payment of 
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the incorporation tax of this State, they went down to the State of West 
Virginia, and there, in March, 1893, formed a corporation called the 
Long Island Traction Company, with the enormous paper capital of 
$30,000,000. I need hardly say that this huge paper company had not 
a day’s work or a dollar back of it. It did not own a steel rail, a stick 
of wood, or anything in the world. All that there was of it was on 
paper. It was not a railroad company, but a business, its very name 
being a falsehood. It was brought up to Brooklyn, and those who 
: created it, and also owned and controlled the little Brooklyn Heights 
Company, turned-over to it the certificates of the stock ($200,000) of the 
latter company. And thus, connected by these two links to the Brooklyn 
City Company, this West Virginia Company, with its paper capital of 
$30,000,000, became the absorber, through the little Brooklyn Heights 
Company, of all the earnings of the Brooklyn City Company over the 
interest on the bonds and the Io per cent on stock already specified. 

The effect of these transactions was pernicious to the community. 
They were discussed and condemned wherever two or three met. Our 
people looked on and became justly irritated and uneasy. They knew | 
that the thing remaining to be done by those in control of these enter- 
prises was to absorb a surplus out of the Brooklyn City Company large 
enough to pay a dividend on this sham thirty millions of paper stock 
of the West Virginia Company, thereby to make that stock worth par, 
and enrich the holders thereof out of the industry of others. To do 
this the employés of the company knew, and everybody knew, that the 
expenses of the Brooklyn City Company would be cut down to the 
lowest point. | 

But it is said that all these transactions were strictly lawful. I admit 
it. They were in strictest accordance with statute laws, as any court 
would have to decide. But what of that? Is the law always right 
in what it permits? To say that a thing is done according to law, or 
that there is no law forbidding it, does not always relieve it from 
moral odium. 

The transactions which I have called your attention to are not sin- 
gular to Brooklyn. Their like are to be found in nearly every locality 
in the country. They have come to be the order of the day. In place | 
of being checked by laws they are often fostered by laws. If this con- 
dition were to continue, what the end would be, no one who has studied 

; over causes and effects can fail to perceive with clear vision. The prime 
| object of government is to promote distributive justice, and thereby 
a make the governed, stable and content, and no government which does 
it not do this may, in the nature of things, long endure. 


_In these articles we have described different forms of the 
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same evil, the obtaining of something for nothing, or with- 
out adequate return in use. The reading of them stirred a 
train of reflection relative to the spiritual principles involved 
in the investment of money and the derivation of an income 
from interest upon invested money. Teaching on this sub- 
ject, from the standpoint of the Church, I believe is needed. 
There exists in some minds today a feeling that the taking 
of all interest is wrong, that all interest or rent collected is 
an injustice and oppression. The Bible is quoted to show 
that the principle of all interest or rent is sinful usury. The 
lender of money, it is said, performs no use which should 
justify him in receiving a return in interest ; the owner of a 
house, who receives in the shape of rent more than the sum 
necessary to cover repairs and taxes, receives something for 
__ which he gives no adequate return. 

Is this true reasoning? If it is, then the taking of such 
income, whether in large or small amount should be shunned 
as theft, and therefore as a sin against God. It is important 
that this matter be understood in the light of spiritual prin- 
ciples, for the legalization of the practice is not sufficient 
reason for regarding it as righteous. Indeed, we are to be 
heedful, lest through following unthinkingly the custom of 
the world, we make dark within the light of heaven. 

With increasing civilization surplus product takes the 
form of capital. This capital: naturally seeks investment 
and return from investment. It may be used directly by 
its owner, in which case.it constitutes his plant, or machinery, 
or stock, or other means for carrying on his business; or it 
_ may be put in the hands of another than its owner, who for 
the use of it, pays the owner a stipulated per cent. Now 
is this latter use of capital wrong in the sight of the Lord? 
Must the possessor of capital, unless he uses his capital him- 
self, either hold it out of use or permit another to use it 
wholly to his own advantage? Does the prohibition of usury 
in the Jewish law forbid any return of interest? Do the 
doctrines of the Church forbid it ? 
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First, it is to be noted that the Bible “usury” is a very 
different thing from our modern interest. 


If thou lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou 
shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon _ usury. 
(Exop. xxii. 23.) 

If thy brother be waxen poor, and his hand fail with thee, then thou 
shalt uphold him ; take thou no usury of him nor increase; but fear thy 
God, that thy brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor give him thy victuals for increase. — XXV. 

35-37-) 


_ Of this usury, Cruden’ s Concordance pertinently observes: _ 


_ The Hebrews were plainly commanded not to receive usury from any 
that borrowed from necessity, as in that case in Nehemiah v. 5, 7; for 
a people that had little concern in trade could not be supposed to bor- 
row money but out of necessity. This law, then, in the strictness of it, 
seems to have been aon to the Jewish state. 
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This prohibition of usury, then, is akin to the prohibition 
of excessive and oppressive rates of interest which we find 
upon the statute books of Christian nations in our own day. 
It is not, properly considered, a prohibition of a return of 
interest or rent for the use of money or property. In the 
light of this understanding of these passages in Exodus and 
Leviticus, the only places in the Word where usury is 
directly forbidden, must be interpreted other passages where 
usury is condemned, as in: Ps. xv. §: PROV. xxviii. 8: JER. 
xv. 10: EZEK. xviii. 8; xxii. 12. 

The taking of interest for the use of money is not, then, 
per se, prohibited in the Word of the Lord. It was, indeed, 
expressly permitted to the Jews to receive usury of strangers, 
and there is an implied approval of the practice in the para- 
ble of the talents, where we read according to the Revised 
Version: “ Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money 
to the bankers, and at my coming I should have received 
mine own with interest.” (Matt. xxv. 27: LUKE xix. 23.) 

We do not find in the writings of the New Church any 
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condemnation of the taking of interest. In the “ Heavenly 
Arcana,” 9211, after a statement of the spiritual significance _ 
_of taking usury, which is, “to do good for the sake of gain 
or recompense, thus not from charity,” this comment is made 
on the law of usury itself : : 


From this law concerning interest and usury it. may be seen how the 
case is with the laws which were called judgments amongst the people 
of Israel, namely, that they ceased, together with the sacrifices and the 
rest of the rituals, when the Lord came into the world and opened the 
interior things of worship, and in general the interiors of the Word. 
He who is led by the Lord, thinks nothing at all concerning reward, and 
still from the heart does good to his neighbor. These are the interior 
things from which the law concerning usury with the Israelitish and 
Jewish nation descended ; wherefore when man is in interior things, that 
law ceases, together with other like things, which were called judgments ; 
for the Iraelitish and Jewish nation was only in externals which repre- 
sented internals; hence that law was binding upon that nation at that 
time, but is not binding upon Christians, to whom interior things have 
been revealed by the Lord. Wherefore the laws of usury are at this 
day altogether changed from what they were among the Jews. 


_ We are left, then, to the application of the general prin- 
ciples of charity in determining the spiritual lawfulness of 
receiving interest. What this principle is, is clear. It is 
that of use. The law of use is well stated in the “Apoca- 
lypse Explained :” 


Everything in heaven, in the world, and in the human body, be it 
great or small, is created from use, in use, and for use. A part in which 
this last, its being for use, ceases, is — as harmful, and is cast 
off as accursed. (1194.) 


If therefore, we conclude, a use is performed to the neigh- 
bor by the loan of money, it is lawful that he should recipro- 
cate that use by the payment of interest. Where, as is 
- commonly the case in business, the use of -a loan enables 

him who borrows to carry on his business more efficiently, 
it would seem unquestionably just that a portion of this 
advantage should be his through the use of whose means 
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the more efficient use is made possible. What the rate of 
interest shall be is not in question. Here is where the laws 
against usury so often fail of good effect. Three per cent. 


may be too much in some cases, several times this may not _ 


be unjust in others. No external rule or law need be in- 
voked to determine this, where the internal principle of use 
is observed, which requires that the money loaned shall per- 
form an actual use, and that the return demanded shall not 
be oppressive. ait 


Where, however, the interest does not represent a return 


for some use performed, or where it is oppressively large, its 
exaction is by spiritual law, theft. And this is true even 
though the law of the state may permit and even enforce its 
payment. | 

The case of the Egyptian bonds may be cited as a case 
in point. What adequate measure of use to Egypt is per- 
formed by means of the moneys loaned her ruler, which 
justifies the payment of interest wrung from her people by 
murderous strain of taxation? Under what pretence of 
Christian principle can such bonds be held and dealt in? 
On what pretence of Christian principle can the payment 


of interest which means oe enslavement of a people, be | 


demanded ? 

The capitalization of a great public siterories rightly re- 
ceives from the public which is benefited a return in the 
form of dividends on stock, or of interest on bonds. But 
when, as in the case cited by Judge Gaynor, as obtaining in 
Brooklyn, and not in Brooklyn alone, but all over our broad 
land, the capital upon which dividends are sought, does not 


represent use performed, but is simply issued as a paper > 


basis for the exaction of tribute from the community; to 
receive such interest or dividend is, spiritually considered, 
to participate in the sin of theft. It may be true that the 
business of the Brooklyn trolleys will pay interest upon the 
enormous capitalization built in paper upon its foundation ; 
but whatever is received beyond a fair return upon that 
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cnpiasiination which ——_" the actual value of roads and 

equipment, is paid for no service, is as truly to be branded 
as pirate’s gold as if it were demanded with pistol drawn on 
the highway. The Western Union Telegraph Company, I 
have no doubt, can pay a liberal return in dividends upon a 
capitalization of $100,000,000, but whatever is paid as divi- 
dend upon that portion of the capitalization over a fair valua- 
tion of plant, is paid, not as return for use performed, but as 
legally permitted, nay as legally enforced tribute to those 
whose shrewd heads and favored position enabled them to 
dilute the capital. 

‘But one need not multiply examples ; they multiply them-- 
selves before the observation of every thoughtful man. The 
general principle is clear. Interest may properly and law- 
fully be received proportionable to the use performed by the 
investment. But where the return simply represents the 
power of certain legally constituted papers to levy a tribute, 
something is received for nothing. ‘It is theft, a sin against 
God. | 

Thus far the case may seem too clear for argument, but 
in certain ramifications of the evil, the sin does not so clearly 
show itself, yet may, even because unseen, do more serious 
harm in subtly undermining the spiritual conscience of the 
community. 

It requires no more than the statement of the facts to 
show the iniquity of the deal in Brooklyn, by which $48,000- 


000 in securities are created from a property generously 


‘capitalized at $6,000,000. But let us suppose that the deal 
is successful, as it undoubtedly has been in multitudes of 
similar cases. Suppose that these conspirators succeed in 
paying dividends upon this enormous capitalization so as to 
make it marketable. Suppose it to pass out of their hands | 
into the possession of a thousand “innocent” holders, whose 
_ only thought is to make a good investment of funds in their 
hands. It now becomes vested property, in the income of 
which widow and orphan are perhaps vitally interested, and 
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it is argued that as these have in good faith invested their — 
money, they have a right to areturn. And yet, does the 
change in ownership affect the fraudulent character of such 
securities? And is the interest, or tribute, which their pos- 
session enables their holders to levy upon the public less a 
theft than when this tribute is paid directly to the original 
holders of the paper? ne | 
Such paper figments may pass muster in the business 
world, if they can affirmatively answer the questions, “Are _ 
they legal?” “Are they safe?” “Do they pay?” But are 
these the only questions which one seeking to live a life in 
obedience to the Lord’s commandments should ask? For 
note the injustice which inheres in the building up of such 
mountains of factitious wealth out of molehills of actual ° 
value. Not only must the running expenses of an under- 
taking be cut down to the lowest possible point, even to the 
point of starvation wages to employés, as is charged in 
Brooklyn, but the interest demands constitute a continuous 
fixed-charge, which compels the exaction of higher charges 
for service than should normally be required. Inevitable - 
results would then seem to be, as we indeed experience, 
excessive charges for transportation, for telegraph, for every 


- service or commodity, which by means of watered stock or 


the creation of a trust is enabled to tax the community to 
provide interest upon paper capital, which represents only 
in part a return of use to the community. What proportion 
of the nominal wealth of our country and of the world con- 
sists of such baseless paper, it is perhaps impossible to say. 
It must be enormous, and it all holds the power, which true 
use-performing wealth alone should possess, of levying an 
assessment upon the output -of productive labor. 

Does it not result therefore from such conditions that an 
unjust share of the joint product of capital and labor is ab- 
sorbed in the form of interest or dividends, while to labor 
is derived less than its just share? Will not this creation of 
artificial wealth thus tend to prevent the normal decline in 
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rates of interest, and, retarding the normal increase in the 
wages of labor, promote the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few? 

One spiritual injury resulting from this possibility of ob- 
taining an income and wealth without a return of use, is 
found in a certain confusion of mind which is not uncom- 
mon as to what constitutes well-doing. Under the influence 
of this spiritual distemper, one’s business is thought of 
secondarily only, if at all, as a means of use, but primarily 
it is considered as a means of making a living, and one who 
can, by whatever means, obtain wealth which relieves him 
from the necessity of: performing a use is regarded as for- 
tunate. Well-doing is conceived of wholly as a matter of 
the use of wealth after it is gained. Instances are not un- 
common of the bestowal upon charitable and benevolent 
enterprises of wealth gained in unjust ways. And it is 
hardly open to doubt that such donors, and many well-mean- 
ing people beside thém too, regard such application of illicit — 
gains as highly commendable, as indicative of. the noble 
character of the giver. But while, | 


In the corrupted currents of this world, © 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law; ’tis not so above: 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature. oes 


In the earning, investing, and use of money, as in all 


other matters of life, the shunning of evils as sins is first, 


in the true order. When all injustice and selfishness in the 


gaining of money is shunned 4s sin against the Lord, then 


is there opportunity for the knowledge and the exercise of 
veritable well-doing. So long as evils are not thus shunned, 
no benefaction is truly a good deed. It proceeds from an 
impure fountain ; it is itself impure. 


WILLIAM H. ALDEn. 
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THE CHURCH OF GOD AMONG MEN. 


To the Jewish mind and in the symbolism of the Old 
Testament the temple at Jerusalem was the dwelling place 
of God upon earth, and the temples of the people have all 
- been erected to secure the presence of God or the gods in 
the midst of them. Something akin in sentiment to the 
feeling of the temple builders toward their holy houses 
prompts Christians of our day to call their religious meeting 
houses “ churches,” and to think and speak of them as being 
in some peculiar way hallowed by the Divine presence. But 
no one who thinks of God in the spirit of the new age can 
think of Him as more in one place than another. It costs 
- effort to free the mind entirely from the traditional reverence 
for so-called consecrated places, but it is obviously necessary 
to clear and rational thought of the presence of God within, 
and of His approach to the soul by the inner way, to discard 
all idea of His presence without in one place more than in 
another. | 

We call our religious institutions — some of them founded | 
on traditions of ages, some on constitutions and by-laws of 
our own making —churches ; and many, perhaps most Chris- _ 
tians, think of them as the Jews of old thought of their 
temple, that God in some special way is present in them, 
that they are His dwelling place on earth. Such thought 
has undoubtedly been of service in enabling the darkened 
mind of the world to realize something of the presence of 
God among men. But He dwells no more in human organi- 
zations than in temples and meeting-houses built with hu- 
man hands. And it is helpful to the higher thought of the 
presence of the Lord everywhere within hearts and souls 
and forces and energies and laws, to get rid of the idea of 
peculiar sanctity of religious institutions and religious func- 
tions, as it was helpful to the early Christians to discard the 
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traditional reverence for the Jewish temple as the house of 
God. When Christ foretold the destruction of the temple 
of the old Jerusalem, and John wrote of the New Jerusalem, 
“‘T saw no temple therein: for the Lord’God Almighty, and 
the Lamb are the temple of it,’ men came forth from old 
constraints and stood in a larger place, and breathed a freer 
atmosphere ; and so in the new age, as men begin to see the 
deeper meaning of what Christ and John said, they begin 
to realize, as they never before realized, the presence of the 
Lord everywhere within every good form of life or energy 
or law or being. | 
Among “the former things that are passed away” is the 
great ecclesiastical structure with its complex machinery for 
controlling the conduct of men, its darkening of reason, its 
turning of loyalty from the Lord to men who claim to rep- 
resent the Lord. It had its reason for existence in the ma- 
terialism of thought which could not see God except as rep- 
resented by men and institutions and things, and in the lack 
of human motive-power other than self-love to maintain re- 
ligious functions on earth. Strange indeed it is, that any 
such structure could ever have been raised on the words of 


Him who taught “The Kingdom of God is within you.” | 


_ Be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your teacher and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man father on the earth; for one 
is your Father which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters, for one is your master, the Christ. But-he that is 


greatest among you shall be your servant.” Yet under the — 


same adaptation to “hardness of hearts” that permitted and 
seemed to will the existence of the temple and sacrifice at 
Jerusalem, have been permitted also the human organizations 


which have claimed and held the love and fealty due to His 


name. 

It was a sad change, that from the simple gathering to- 
gether of the early Christians in their Lord’s name to enjoy 
the enlightening and uplifting power of His spirit, and to 
realize more fully His presence, and to increase good-will to 
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fellow men —from all this spiritual life to the bondage and 
blindness, to the outward development and the inward dwarf- 
ing of the churches that followed. But under the Divine 
Providence the change has been made a stage in progress 
toward larger freedom, more rational thought of God, closer 
union with Him, and fuller inflow of His spirit. As in all 
vital processes, so in this growth of humanity through the 
ages, dying comes before new birth. The churches are dy- 
ing while Christianity is quickening with new life, and widen- 
ing and deepening its influence on the lives of men. The 
churches feel the stir of the new life within them, and they 
express it in many ways, especially and characteristically in 
benevolent effort to ameliorate individual suffering ; but their 
forms do not fit the new life, and they oppose to its more 
urgent promptings the inertia of tradition and habit:and self- 
interest; and the spirit of Christianity finds in Christian 
churches serious obstacles in the way of its effort to estab- 
lish righteous conditions of life. The churches resort to all 
means of securing the waning confidence of the people, ex- _ 
cept the single one of reforming themselves and casting off 
whatever impedes the progress of the new life. In default 
of holding the interest of the people by spiritual forces, they 
superimpose upon the real duties of life an assumed duty 
of supporting them; they appeal to every available senti- 
ment, to love of archaic things, to fear of change, to the 
esthetic effect of music and architecture, and to social aims 
and ambitions ; and, worst of all, they rest largely for sup- 
port upon wealth which is diverted from the producers of — 
wealth by perversions of the economic system, and defend 
the perversions or refrain from exposing their true iefecter 
in the light of revealed truth. 

But all this, though characteristic of the external church 
as an organized body, is by no means the whole truth about 
the religious effort of the day, either within or outside of 
the churches. Along with all the waste of energy and — 
effort, trivial or worse, to support the crumbling ecclesias- 
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tical edifice, there is in these ages a steady, continuous, re- 


_sistless movement toward entirely different ends. It isa 


noiseless movement, and hardly observable at any given time, 
like all the larger movements of mind actuated by the Holy 
Spirit ; but it is changing the whole spirit and character of 
religious institutions. It is a movement away from direct 
control of human thought and conduct, and toward minis- 


tering to human needs. Religious institutions are giving up 


the once world-wide effort to control conduct by physical 
force, and are giving up also control of conduct by force of 
public opinion exerted upon individuals from without, and 
trying more and more to find and minister to their spiritual 
needs. The preacher, whose words reach his hearers with 
power, has ceased to tell a fellow-man what he ought to think, 
and tries to enable him to see all his deeper concerns in the 
light of revealed truth ; he has become the servant Christ 
taught his disciples to be. Amid the shifting scenes on the 
great ocean of the world’s religious thought, its storms and 
fair weather, its waves and its calms, this drift away from 
control and toward ministering is steady and accelerating. 


Judging from the course of events during the past century, 


no tendency in human affairs is more fixed, and no result is 
more certain, than that the church will of necessity give up 
every claim to authority over conduct or thought of men, 
and every claim to be in any sense the mediator between 
God and man, or the representative of God among men, and 
will discard all assumption of special privilege or sanctity 
among human institutions. It will exist for the service it 
can render; and the sanctity of such service merges into 
the sanctity of all service of the children of God to one 


another, and the brotherhood of such an organization merges 
into the brotherhood of men. Religious functions will take 


their place among the whole system of functions which make 
up the physiology of the “grand man.” | 

_ And this inevitable result of present tendencies is also an 
inevitable deduction from the teachings of Christ; indeed, 
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it is the effect of the spirit of Christianity —the Holy Spirit 
— working through the ages in the souls of men. 

A religious organization which discards all sanctity and 
all authority over conduct and thought, and exists simply to 
minister to spiritual needs, 1s not the church that the world 
has known since the days of the early Christians. There is 


-no basis for the permanent existence of such a church as 


this has been in human qualities or human’ needs. The 


church which is the kingdom of God on earth is not here 


or there, it “cometh not with observation,” it “is within you.” 

Swedenborg says grandly, “ The Divine of the Lord makes 
heaven.” So the Divine of the Lord makes heaven on earth, 
or the church. Zhe veal church is so much of Divine love 
and truth, or love and truth from God, as has become char- 


acter among men. This righteousness assimilated by the 


human organism and made flesh and blood of human char- 
acter, is the church of God among men, the kingdom to 
which fealty is due. It is the church with the individual 
and the church with the race. | 
This church includes the spiritual conscience. The word 
conscience designates both a type and a thing typified. The 
type is the natural conscience. It is a habit of adjustment 
of conduct to the conditions of outward success, or the 
adaptation of conduct to environment on the part of the in- 
dividual or of society. Spiritual conscience is the habit of 
adjustment of thought and motive and conduct to the con- 
ditions of spiritual well-being. It has no existence until the 
will of God is taken into account. It is the wisdom that 
begins in “the fear of the Lord.” The church includes both 
this higher conscience, and the truth of which it is made. 
The natural or external conscience is formed of truths 


learned by observation of and experience in the sense-world. — 


The spiritual conscience is formed of truths from the Word. 
Within the word is spirit—the spirit of truth—and the 
spirit reorganizes and reforms the interior character of the 
man or the community which conforms conduct and conscious 
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. purpose to the truth; and into the character reformed by 


the spirit of truth, flows love and life from the Source of 
life. All the forms of truth and spirit and love, together 
with revealed truth itself, go to make the real church, the 
kingdom of heaven within the souls of men on earth. The 
church, like the temple at Jerusalem, goes widening upward, 
and associates men with angels and conjoins them with the 
Lord. 

A certain outward development of individual character can 
go on.through mere adaptation to environment, and civiliza- 
tion and progress of society can go on along certain lines 
by adopting the means and accepting the conditions of out- 
ward well-being, without spiritual conscience and without a 
church within the soul where God may dwell; but such in- 
dividual character and such civilization is dead at heart. 
Without spiritual motive, the life of man degenerates to the 
struggle for existence and survival of the strongest, which 
prevails in the material world around him. Civilization after 
civilization has developed outwardly by adaptation to environ- 
ment, and become closed to-the inflow of spiritual forces, 
and has sickened and died and ceased to cumber the earth. 

The civilization of our day with its highly wrought adap- 
tation to environment through great increase of general in- 
telligence and consequent increase in power over natural 
forces, has outstripped the growth of the church. Life is 
subordinated to means of living, and the means, above bare 
necessities of existence, are seized by the shrewdest and 
strongest in a mad struggle for acquisition. The manhood 
of the world is rising in revolt, and the revolt would spread 
havoc and ruin, but the church, the New Church, is within it. 
Amid the din and tumult of the economic strife, the voice 
of Christ is heard. All there is in it of power for good, and 
vitality, and promise of abiding result is from a few broad, 
simple principles that fell from His lips, and that have won 
their way to the hearts of men, and are now working their 
way outward and downward to just and righteous conduct 
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and conditions of life. And the power of the Holy Spirit 
of truth, and all the forces of the real church are with the 
movement ;— it is the coming of the kingdom of heaven to . 
earth. 

And yet this stir of spiritual life within the _— of men, 
this impulse to larger freedom and justice with which the 
heart of the multitudes is throbbing, this faith in God’s law 


_ of life is largely ignored or resisted by the external or human 


church. The life of the church within is hampered and con- 
strained in its movements by the church without. There 
are exceptions; but as a rule the forces of spiritual life — 
the kingdom of God within the soul —acting upon condi-— 
tions of life and shaping them anew to principles of justice — 
and righteousness, have had and still have to overcome the 
inertia or active opposition of the organized human church. 
We believe a New Church is descending out of heaven 


from God to the souls of men; a church endowed with the _ 


life and power of the Spirit, where God may dwell amid the © 
daily lives of men. We see its manifestations in a purer 
morality, a higher intelligence, a larger freedom, nearer ap- — 
proach to justice, and even in — control over the 
forces of nature. * 

In the new day dawning will the conflict a the real 
church within and the human church without continue? 
Impossible! It is a state of unstable equilibrium and must 
pass away. Moreover spiritual forces are gaining freer ac- 
cess to the conscious lives of men, and before their gran- 
deur and beauty, the apparent strength of dogma and as- 
sumption becomes littleness and perversity. — 

_ The reason for the existence of human religious organiza- - 
tions is the necessity for united effort to codperate with the 
forces of the kingdom of heaven within the soul, or, in 
the language of the early Christians, with the power of the 
Spirit. It is the Spirit that implants the germs of spiritual 
truth in the mind. Truth comes to the perceptions from 
God by the inner way; the door at which He stands and 
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knocks opens inward and upward, and perceiving truth is a 


vital process of the spiritual organism. What the human 
_ teacher does, is to define and bring out into fuller conscious- 
- ness what has already reached the depths of the soul from 
within. And what a teacher does for one or more learners, 


organized religious bodies do, or should do, for the world at — 


large; it is their function to minister to, and nourish, and 


define, and call out, by means of revealed truth, what the ~ 


Spirit has implanted in the minds of men. : 
The great movements of mind of individuals and of masses 
are impelled by Divine energy ; they go on in their appointed 
way under a providence that encompasses the ages and 
heaven and earth. Human organizations cannot change 


their course; as well try to change the flow of ocean cur- | 


rents, or the course of winds about the earth. 

‘It is common to speak of religious discussions and essays 
and orations as the “religious thought of the day ;”’ but the 
religious thought of the day is the revealed truth that is 
being wrought into human character in the daily life of the 
masses, truth that has become wise conduct of life, truth 
obeyed until it is loved, truth that. holds men in conscious 
relation to God and right relation to fellowmen, truth per- 
haps unspoken, but shaping the whole structure of the soul. 
This truth made character is to the discussions of the schools 
and the platforms and the press what the blue massive wave 
is to the foam on its crest. This truth made flesh is that 
church which is the dwelling place of God on earth. It is 
the medium through which spiritual forces act upon the 
world. The history of reforms and progress in justice and 
righteousness is the story of its working out into conduct 
of men and society. The function of the human church, or 
religious organizations, is to serve and minister to the real 
church in the souls of men, and the more clearly and dis- 
tinctly they recognize their function the more efficiently 
they will perform it. It isa great change of attitude, this 
change from controlling to ministering ; but it is in line with 
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the whole series of changes that characterize the dawning of 
the new day. The schoolmen of old imposed their own for- 
mulas on the thought of nature, and deepened the darkness 
for centuries ; while modern science has grown up through 
holding convictions in abeyance, and yielding theories for 
facts, and through patient, faithful service in observation and 
experiment. The physician formerly tried to alter and con- 
trol the functions of the body with the most violent means 
at his disposal. Now he is trying to learn how most effi- 
ciently to codperate with the vital forces. Higher education 
was, for generations, an effort to store up in all minds alike 
certain literature and methods of reasoning, the acquisition 
of which was considered in itself a worthy and adequate aim 
of intellectual effort. Now education is becoming an effort 
to feed and nourish and exercise and develop the mind with 
which each individual is endowed by the Creator. Govern- 
ment. was formerly, first of all, control of the people. Now 
it is becoming service and ministering to the people, and its 
officers are becoming public servants. : 


Religious institutions cling most obstinately to traditional _ 


forms ; but it is plain to be seen that all assumptions by the 
Church of authority to control or direct the lives of men, 
otherwise than by ministering to their spiritual needs, is an 
empty form, as empty as royalty in London or aristocracy in 
New York. It is opposed to the spirit of the new age; it 
is in conflict with the growing sense of manhood based on 
direct relation to God. It is separating religious institutions 
from the deepest and best religious life of the people. Along- 
side of Christian churches that feel their life waning and 
are really beseeching the multitudes to attend their services, 
churches that see the great tide of modern activity flow by | 
while they lie moored in eddies of sentimentalities ; along- 
side and outside of these, among the masses who gare less. 
and less for them, Christianity itself goes on widening its 
influence and strengthening and deepening its hold upon 
hearts, and its control of lives. Workmen in their hall cheer 
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the name of Christ with an enthusiasm that the preacher in 
the neighboring church strives in vain to arouse for the 


same name. Multitudes are laboring, with the hope and 


energy of full faith in the infinite wisdom of Christ’s pre- 
cepts, to carry them into effect upon conditions as well as 
conduct of life, while preachers in the churches are framing 
ingenious sophistries to make faith in the precepts consis- 
tent with ignoring or limiting the practical application of 
them. 

Churches lament the indifference of the great mass of 
men to their teaching and their ritual, and a great part, per- 


haps the greater part, of, those who from a sense of duty 


attend the meetings of the churches, lament their own lack 
of interest in the services. It is because the mass of men 
feel the stir of the life of the new age within them, and find 
no adequate response to it in religious services. The heart 
of the world is throbbing with the impulse of life flowing in 
by the inner way from heaven with new fulness and power ; 
life urgent to express itself in righteousness and justice ; 
life that needs the guidance of revealed truth in all its out- 
ward expressions, in its striving to bring the kingdom of 
heaven to earth, to home life, to social affairs, to economies, 
to civil affairs, to all the concerns of men. And just so far 
as religious institutions respond to this need —their reason 


for existence — so far they will feel the tide of life flowing 


in their own veins, and feel themselves acting with the 
power of the Spirit. : 

~To characterize the churches in this way without limita- 
tion and explanation would be misleading. The masses who 
are impelled by the new life stirring within them include a 
great body of church members and ministers, and the 
churches themselves feel something of the impulse. Within 
the memory of still active men, faith alone was taught from 
most pulpits as the sum and substance of religion, and step 
by step, so slowly that the steps have almost escaped ob- 
servation, the pulpit has adopted the habit of teaching up- 
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rightness of individual conduct together with faith, and from 
some pulpits, the conduct’ of society is also included. But 
the pulpit lags behind the press, because hampered by tradi- 
tions as to what constitute a church; and press and pulpit 
fall far short of the religious need of the people. It is the’ 
function of religious organizations to bring the light of re- 

_ vealed truth to bear upon the concerns of life, and to define 
and express and guide the perceptions of what is good which 
the Spirit implants in the souls of men. These are the 
lambs and sheep which Christ bade Peter feed and tend. 

The conscious ministering to spiritual forces of character | 

i} is new, and requires new methods, new habits, and new 

| training. He who would minister to the life of the new 

| heaven descending to the hearts of men, must himself feel 

| its impulse, and come into sympathy and touch with the 
manifold expressions of it, and take part in the struggles of 

' men and communities to conform to its spirit. The new 
church is a new manhood, a manhood strong in the conscious . 
dignity of equal share of God's love, and filled with the spirit 
of mutual service. Before such manhood, caste, assumption 

- of superiority, all airs of condescension, however veiled with 
graceful forms, are hideous. The culture of the Christian 
world has tried to reconcile the existence of special privilege- 

of men and classes among their fellowmen to Christianity, 
by adorning and concealing it with the forms of mutual ser- 
vice. The new manhood will have none of this, it sees — 
through the veil, and the church must discard it, or the 
people will leave the church. | 

The church within the soul, that is, the truth from the 
Word which has become character, disposes minds to receive 
new truth from the Word. It is health of soul, and with 
health comes healthy hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
Righteousness is truth applied to daily life, or truth so near 
to daily life that it is always at hand to be applied to all the 
concerns of life. 

An incident may serve to illustrate the mental attitude of | 
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the masses toward Christian truth. It happened at the 
tavern of one of the more remote mining camps of the Sierra 
Nevada. <A group of workmen were sitting around the stove 
with the tavern keeper. The conversation. had been careless, 
with no little profanity of a grotesque kind common on the 
frontier, which is meaningless, or means only a disclaiming 
any superior piety or virtue. The existence of God was 
spoken of in an earnest way, and the group became alert. I 
spoke of the universal reign of law, and tried to show how it 
is a quality of all existence, how its unity points to one 
source, how like it is to thought, and asked, “Is it not the 
thought of a Creator?” “That ’s reasonable,” answered one 
of the group. I tried to recall the universal activity of forces 


in the material world, and to show that all activity and all 


substance are the effect of energy exerted according to law ; 
and to my question, “Is not this the energy of will guided 
by thought, and is not the will that produces such harmony 
throughout a universe, love?” promptly came the answer, 
“Yes,” from another of the group. “ And justice, where © 
does it originate ?” I asked. “There is no justice in nature; 
the strong pine overshadows the weak one, and shuts off its 
sunshine, and it dies; the big fish eats the little one.” 
“That ’s so,” said a third, “there must be a head to justice 
somewhere.” I added, “ Andif the Creator is a Being of 
love and thought and justice, He is an Infinite Man. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that He would take on the form — 
of a man and manifest Himself to His children on earth?” 
“That ’s so,” said the tavern keeper, “and Jesus Christ is 
the Governor of the world, and don’t you forget it.” The 


sincerity and earnestness of tone and manner of the speaker, 


together with the circumstances, made his words a most im- 
pressive declaration of faith. But it was a simple, outspoken 
expression of faith that is prevailing thought and feeling 
among the masses of the Christian world. 

Every great vital religious movement is an outward mani- 
festation and effect of indwelling forces of character of the 
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masses ; or, more accurately, of forces flowing from God into 
and through character of the masses. Slowly through the 
ages, one after another, truths come to the perceptions of 
large numbers of people, more felt than seen. Then come 
teachers who bring from revealed truth form and expres- 
sion for these perceptions implanted by the Holy Spirit ; 
and define them and frame logical statement for them; and 
the change in habit of thought and feeling which has been 
going on for ages becomes manifest. The expression in 
creed or profession of faith is an incident ; the change it- 
self is a vital process of the soul; but the incident catches 
the eye of the theologian, the historian, and the essayist. It 
becomes valued for itself; creed hardens into dogma, and - 
the spirit seems to recede farther and farther. But in fact 
the spirit never ceases to do its work. It may be shut out 
from theology, but goes on doing its work in the hearts and 
minds of the people, and it struggles with the bondage of 
dogma until it finds new expression in broader and truer 
statement. 

The tendency to exaggerate form and ignore spirit is a 
natural tendency. Dwelling on the form of truth character- 
izes the evening, as a fuller inflow of the spirit characterizes 
the morning of each day of the spiritual creation. But the 
shades of evening need never again deepen into night in 


the spiritual history of the race. Of the new day it is writ- 


ten, “ There shall be no night there.” 
Under conditions of universal freedom and wide-spread 


intelligence, teachers will arise as needed to bring revealed 


truth to the service of the Spirit of truth in all its prompt- 
ings to establish right motive, right conduct, and right con- 
ditions of life. The only question will be, who shall be the 
teachers. If the ministers of existing organizations fail, 
new organizations will gather to the support of ministers 
who will do the appointed work. | ! 

In the new effort to minister to real, practical, spiritual 
needs, undoubtedly mistakes will be made. Teachers will 
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try.to do with revealed truth what can only be done with 
truths learned by experience and observation of the outer 
world. But to refrain from the effort for fear of making 
mistakes, is itself a capital mistake. The fear is to make 
way for trust and more careful and extended study of the 
needs, and how to minister to them. | 

An experience of our own religious body will serve to — 
illustrate the situation. Some of our teachers who have felt 
the truth and beauty and grandeur of the “doctrine of in- 
flux” of life from God, have, at times, forced facts to make 
them appear to accord more fully with the doctrine, and 
have declared various conclusions of natural science false, 
because they seem to conflict with the doctrine. But it is 
now a matter of experience that these same conclusions have 
more completely illustrated the “doctrine of influx” than 
previous knowledge afforded the means of doing; and, in 
fact, the “doctrine of the immanence of God,” which is an 
approach to the doctrine of influx, is now gaining wide ac- 
ceptance through the very effort to see the conclusions of 
natural science in the light of revealed truth. Shall we, 
because of the mistakes heretofore made, cease to try to_ 
help men see the Divine energy in all the motions of matter. 
and manifestations of life ? 

So, in applying the Christian doctrine of equality of men 
before God, and the Christian doctrine of service, we may, 
nay, we shall make mistakes, and trespass at times upon the 
field of the student of outward facts and conclusions; but 
shall we refrain? Is the whole field of civil and economic 
life to be left without light from revealed truth? 

There is no subject of deep concern to men that is not 
dark on one side until the light of revealed truth shines 
upon it. There is no movement of mind that does not need 
guidance from revealed truth. And there is no danger in 
applying revealed truth to human conduct and conditions, if 
the application is made in the pure effort to minister to hu- 
-. man needs, free of all desire to:control human conduct. 
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The New Heaven is in God’s hands; no conscious effort 
of ours can reach it; but we are here to help establish the 
New Earth, and the New Earth is that environment which 


is best fitted to receive the new life descending out of heaven 


from God. 
«And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth are passed away.” | 
“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” | 


James E. MILs. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE BIBLE AS THE LAMB’S BOOK OF LIFE. 


NorHING can be of more serious interest to New-Churchmen 
than the way in which the Word is judged and treated by the 
Christian world. To ‘vindicate” the Word, in the ordinary 
sense, as a truthful writing, worthy of respect, seems to us as of 
even less importance than to gain an appreciation of its spiritual 
power. That it has a spiritual power, is one of the most obvious 
things about its history. Why it has this power, or how it ex- 
ercises it, is not so generally evident. 

Henry Ward Beecher is quoted as saying of the Bible: 


This Book of the ages is the strongest thing in creation, and the weakest. 
‘It is simple as childhood. . .. It makes statements in language figurative, 
paradoxical — false on the surface, true in the interior — and lays itself open 
to the ridicule or the assault of any man who chooses to attack it. It is un- 
defended, casts up no rampart, and surrounds itself with no network which a 
man cannot pierce. It is the most helpless of books. It is full of attackable 
points. All the way through, in its history, in its poetry, in its precepts, in its 
_ directions to men, it is easily assailable. And yet, weak as this book is, it has 
received more thrusts of genius, it has received more assaults that seemed to 
smother it or bury it in its own ruins, than any other book in existence, and © 
_ never was so strong as it is today. Every little while a man comes up that 
is going to overthrow the Bible, and shows the inside, and is surrounded by 
men that admire what he has done, and think the book is destroyed: and 
yet it lives on, and from age to age evinces its power. What is the reason 
of it? Why, it is this: that from the very first page to the very last it is on 
the side of men. It hates those things that hurt men, and it loves those things 
that make men happier by making them better. It is a book that is on the 
side of humanity from beginning to end, and it has for every human woe a 
balm. The whole spirit of the Bible i is in favor of mankind, and iis will 
not let it die. 


We understand this language to mean that the Bible, although 
apparently so assailable if regarded only as a literary production, 
has a wonderful spiritual power, because essentially, interiorly, it 
- exerts an influence which is always favorable to the best life of 
man. This fact, this favoring and beneficent strength which it 
_ puts forth, is more than an offset to all that has been said against 

it. It gives it the quality of a conqueror. . 
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This recognition of the Bible as a book not simply of theology, 
nor of history, but more especially of spiritual power, is signifi- 
cant. It seems to be growing. Said a minister, recently : 7 


If human testimony can or does establish anything, it establishes this: that 
in countless instances this Book, named among us “ The Word of God,” has 
been the instrument of practical experiences in human life of such a nature as 
to cause it to be regarded with an intense feeling of gratitude. He who should 
write the story of the Bible from this point of view, making it a story of its 
known and verifiable effects, of the services it has rendered that can be speci- 
fied, the acknowledgments of which are on record, would write a grand book 
—a book to read; and to my mind a book with more power of evidence in it 
to show the Divine rank of the Bible than a thousand books occupied with 
other arguments; therefore it would be a grand book, I say. And one thing 
which it would demonstrate — if it needed any demonstration — would be that 
it is not for any man to patronize or pooh-pooh the Bible. It is too large for 
that. There is no sight under the sun more ridiculous, really, than a man, or 
a school of men, marching up to the great Bible, that has played such a 
mighty and magnificent part in the world, crying, “ Oh, ho! we’ll soon put an | 
end to this nonsense!” It is like flies buzzing against a cathedral.* 


Here, now, is a fact to be accounted for; this spiritual power 
which the Bible exerts, and which is always on the side of man. 
The author of the above extract reminds us that Martin Luther 
said of the one hundred and eighteenth Psalm, that it was the 
one which he had chosen to be called his own, since it had often 
deserved his love, and helped him out of many deep distresses, 
when neither emperors, nor kings, nor the wise and prudent, 
nor saints, could have helped him. Commenting on this, Mr. 
Twitchell very justly and beautifully observes : 


How much more will it move us (if we think of it) to consider that what 
this Psalm did for Martin Luther it had before done —this very Psalm — for 
Martin Luther’s Lord. Pilgrimages are made to Palestine to see the soil He 
trod, but here are the highways and paths that His spirit frequented; here 
you may find the very places where He loved to linger; the fountains He 
drank at; the groves that refreshed Him. Here are the voices that whispered 
to Him. This is the Book He quoted from upon the cross. You can find 
the very words. Yes, indeed, a sufficient reason for all the honor we can pay _ 
the Bible is furnished in the service it rendered our Saviour — in the love He 


bore it. | 
This is an expansion of the thought of the power of the Bible 
which will find an immediate response in every New-Churchman’s © 


*Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell, of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn., in a sermon on The Victorious Bible. 
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heart who regards it as “The Lamb’s Book of Life.” And 
closely connected with this, we have noted the following signifi- 
cant language of a writer in an interesting review of two volumes 
by the Rev. Dr. Briggs, entitled “The Messiah al the Gospels,” 
and ‘The Messiah of the Apostles.” * 


The books of the Bible are bound together and made one book by a Messi- 
anic thread. They are the revelation of salvation from sin by a Divine 
Saviour. The suggestion of such a Saviour appears in the story of the first 
sin in the third chapter of Genesis; the accomplishment of His work, the 
victory which crowns His long campaign, is the theme of the last chapter of 
the Apocalypse. To interpret this Messianic idea is to interpret the message 
of the Bible, variously uttered by lawgiver, historian, dramatist, poet, prophet, 
biographer, apostle, theologian. What the Bible teaches —that is, what the 
various Bible writers teach — concerning the two articles which constitute 
Christlieb’s famous creed— sin and salvation— is all that we absolutely re- 
quire to know about the Bible. But he who would interpret this teaching 
must be himself a poet and prophet. He must see beneath the varying lan- 
guage one dominant idea, beneath the varying forms of thought one vital 
experience, and in the varying epochs one continuous and consistent growth. 
He must find a consistency in the Bible; for it is not merely binder’s art which 
has made it one book. This consistency he must find, not in uniformity of 
thought any more than in ‘uniformity of expression, but in that unity of spir- 
itual experience which not only is consistent with, but necessitates, change in 
thought as well as in expression, because it inspires life and produces growth. 


No, “it is not merely binder’s art which has made the Bible 
one book;” and it is true indeed that “the books of the Bible 
are bound together and made one book by a Messianic thread,” 
and that “to interpret this Messianic idea is to interpret the 
message of the Bible.” Here is high spiritual ground indeed ! 
It is ground which the Divine Teacher Himself counselled the 
readers of the Book of books to occupy when He said: “ Search 
the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of Me.” For years, critics have had 
the Bible under the electric glare of modern scholarship. They 
have not spared themselves in searching for the slightest flaw in 
a date, in the name of a writer, in a statement of a fact, in the 
moral nature of its characters, its transactions, yea, of its God. 
And yet here is a fact: There came into the world a Being, whose 
spiritual wisdom and insight no intelligent man in Christendom 
thinks of as other than marvellous and. unsurpassed. He came — 


Outlook, May 25, 1895. 
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into the world; He took these Old Testament Scriptures, which 
some are inclined to treat patronizingly ; He took passages which > 
some claim to have “only a local application,” and He did one 
marvellous thing with them; one marvellous thing which still 
waits for all this modern learning to explain—He “opened” 
those Scriptures, He took those “local” predictions, and He 
showed them to be expressive of “the things concerning Him- 
self.” He says what Philip said in description of Him: ‘ Moses 
wrote of Me.” | 

How did Moses write of Him? If He of whom Moses wrote 
had never come, we might never have even guessed. But He 
did-come. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up.” It was not the search-light 
of scholarship but of Divine wisdom that swept that old narrative 
and found what a story of salvation it had to tell. It does not 
matter that Moses was all unconscious of the prophetic quality of 
that strange act in the desert. It does matter that the Divine 
Teacher showed that it was expressive of His life. ‘As Jonas. 
was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” It is a matter of but slight importance now whether 
Jonah was or was not swallowed by some monster of the deep. 
It is a most serious matter that the world’s spiritual leader should 
have indicated that that narrative, which of all others seems so 
improbable and unprophetic, taught the fact of His burial and 
‘resurrection. He goes to the Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem. 
The Jews were commemorating their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness when they dwelt in tabernacles or tents, when they drank 
water out of the rock, when they followed the pillar of cloud and 
of fire. All these things were being commemorated. Ata certain 
point in the feast, the Saviour mounts, as it were, these sacred 
memories, and He cries, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me and drink!” Is He, then, that rock from which the water 
of life proceeds? Again He speaks: “I am the light of the 
world; He that followeth after Me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life!’ Is He, then, the pillar of fire 
that lights us on our journey? | i 

But, protests, the incredulous man: “ These are only coinci- 
dences. All the Scriptures cannot be written so.” What, then, 
does the writer of the third Gospel mean when he declares that 
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‘beginning at Moses, and in all the prophets, He expounded 


~ unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” 


Or what is meant when the risen Lord declares that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the Law of Moses, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms concerning Him? 

Here is a stupendous fact. Here is a claim put forth for the 
Scriptures which simply dwarfs every other claim advanced in 
favor of their inspiration. Here is the Lord Jesus Christ not only 
declaring but showing that beginning at Moses and in all the 


- Prophets they inmostly tell, as in a parable, the story of His life 


and of His redemption. 
Through the Science of Correspondences, now restored to the 


' world after it had been lost for ages, the New Church has been 


able to verify these remarkable declarations of the Son of Man, 
and to see that inmostly the Bible is, as to its inmost revelations, 


«the Lamb’s book of life.” To see this, is to have all questions 


as to its inspiration and its essential truthfulness forever set at 
rest; and we hail with delight every independent effort, like that 
of Dr. Briggs, to trace that ‘ Messianic thread” which runs 
throughout the Scriptures and gives to the books of the Bible a 
unity and a consistency which are indeed the result of something 
more than the “binder’s art.” This disclosure of its inmost 
character explains why, as Mr. Twitchell has pointed out, the 
Bible should have rendered such service to the Lord, and how it 
is that one may here find the highways and paths that His spirit 


frequented ; the places where He loved to linger; the fountains 


at which He drank; the groves that refreshed Him; the voices 
that whispered to Him. Here is reason enough why Martin 
Luther should have found the one hundred and eighteenth Psalm 
so deserving of his love, and so capable of helping him out of 
many deep distresses. And here is the last best reason why the 
Bible exerts an influence that is always on the side of what is 
best for man. And now all that is needed to explain just how it 
is that the Bible has this wonderful way of putting forth a power 
that is distinctly spiritual, is to recognize this further fact: that 
by virtue of its Divine character it brings one into spiritual asso- 
ciation with the angels of heaven who are in the light of its in- 


terior wisdom, and whose delighted interest comes down to us in 


tides of spiritual blessing. 


J. K. S. 
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NEW-CHURCHMEN IN COUNCIL. 


THE annual gathering of ministers and delegates from different 
parts of the country to consider matters of interest looking to the 
realization in life and the promulgation on every side of the 
principles for which, under the Divine Providence, the name of 
Swedenborg stands and will ever stand, is certainly a subject 
worthy of consideration in these pages. The modest numbers in 
attendance, the tone of earnest scrutiny of methods rather than 
of self-congratulation, and the extreme deliberateness with which 
everything was done lest some spiritual value in suggestion or 
resolution should be lost sight of, caused these gatherings to 
possess a character of their own and to impress the onlooker with 
the fact that, in the minds of those participating in the business, 
it was of great importance. 

The importance which attaches to these transactions will 
scarcely be questioned by those who have any knowledge of the 
principles involved; to others such meetings may seem mere 
sectarian gatherings of persons seeking to maintain themselves © 
in an enthusiasm requiring special efforts to preserve its fire and 
to prevent desertion. But those who are in full acknowledgment 
of the Second Coming of the Lord Jesus Christ and of all that 
this implies, need no external pressure to be in earnest, and will 
permit none to be exercised. Nor do they come together to 
rouse each others’ flagging spirits and to allay rising fears that 
their movement is declining in strength; but they see the practi- 
cal need of such meetings, and they come to them with an eager- _ 
ness which nothing can so well express as the Psalms of rejoicing 
sung by the Israelites when they went up to Jerusalem at their 
festival periods. 

As to any arrogance, or any assumption that this organization 
is the New Jerusalem itself and all that there is of it, suffice it to 
say that no such pride and folly find place in word or thought. 
Aside from the most distinct teaching which we have to guard us 
against all such assumptions, the very responsibility felt by every 
one for the part which he has to perform at home, frees his visit 
to the Convention from that Pharisaic pride which thanks God 
that it is not as other men, and leads him rather to confess his 
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unworthiness of his great privileges, like the Publican who asked 
for mercy alone. 

The meetings were spoken of as aii but this word must 
not be understood to mean that there was anything meagre or 
unworthy about them. Fifty ministers and as many lay delegates, 
a large part of them accompanied by their wives, also full of 
interest in all that went on, made a gathering respectable in its 
representative character, for they stood for societies planted all 
along the eastern part of the country from Maine to Florida and 
extending inland to Colorado, while reports were received from 
Texas, California, and Europe. It is a pleasant fact that the 
Canadian brethren have always felt at home in this Convention. 
A representative from the English Conference, a resident of 
Scotland, was cordially welcomed, and he was made the bearer 
of a written address from the Convention to the brethren in Great 
Britain. As to the earnestness of the meetings it may be enough 
to say that the large church was filled three times on the Sunday, 
while the nearest church of equal size held but thirty at its one 
service, on account of the intense heat. 

The ministers first had a three-days’ meeting at the church in 
Wilmington, Delaware, where the kindest hospitality was extended 
to them, not only by the families, but by the city, which provided 
them with seats upon the platform at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to President Garfield, erected in the square before the 
church. When the invitation was received, a resolution of thanks 
and acceptance was immediately passed and the brethren went 
out ina body. Not a few of them remembered the visit of the 
Convention to the White House in 1881, of which the following 
extract from the Journal for that year will be a pleasing reminder. 
_ It is a memorandum added to the account of the session held 
that year in Washington: 


On Monday, May 23, at 9.15 A. M., the members of the Convention and a 
large number of visitors called upon the President at the White House. They 
were presented to the President and Secretary Windom by the Rev. Jabez 
Fox and Gen. R. D. Mussey; after which the President of the Convention, 
- the Rev. Chauncey Giles, addressed the President, presenting him, in behalf 
of the General Convention, with a copy of the writings of Swedenborg. Mr. 
Garfield in reply thanked the Convention, and said, in substance, that he 
already knew something of these books, and without committing himself as 
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accepting all that was contained therein, he would say that his views had been 
enlarged and benefited by them. He had not been able to give them the study 
that he hoped some day to devote to them. 


The sincerity and cordiality of these remarks, joined with the 
deep sympathy felt by our people in common with all others in 
the subsequent sufferings of this noble and typical American 
before his death from the assassin’s bullet, made an expression 
by the ministers of their regard for his memory, a pun of un- 
usual heartiness. 

The Wilmington meetings were —_— and useful ones. Two 
points of interest should be mentioned as having a hopeful as- 
pect : first, a large committee will go to work at once to collect 

and compile all the quotations from the Scriptures made by 
' Swedenborg, in order that his translations, which were often from ° 
the original, may be brought into one volume, with a view to a 
translation of the Scriptures at some future day which may fully 
subserve their spiritual interpretation. It is a large undertaking, 
but it is one which will be so profitable to those who engage in 
it, and which will be productive of so much good to all our people, 
that we may feel happy that the plan is fully formed. 

The second point is that the ministers divided themselves into 
five classes under the heads of —1. The Office and Work of the 
Ministry; 2. Biblical and Doctrinal Study; 3. Missions; 4. 
Sociology; and, 5. Science and Philosophy. This means that 
every minister who has a desire to do so will place himself ac- 
cording to his preferences, and that the papers to be read here- 
after will emanate from these classes, each of which will be given 
its fair opportunity during the sessions. The improvement so 
gained will be two-fold, in that papers will not be brought by 
individuals. who may form too high an estimate of their value, 
and that every one will contribute something, either or or 
through his class, to the general feast of reason. 

At the Sunday School Association, which was held with the 
subsequent meetings in the beautiful church in Philadelphia, 
among interesting events, the elaborate model of the Tabernacle, 
constructed by Mr. G. W. Colton, the well-known map-maker and 
a devoted member of the Brooklyn Society, was shown, to the 
benefit of all present. So far as is known, no model has ever 
been made which so worthily represents that significant and 
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heavenly structure. The appeal made by one member for the 
preparation of a small work on Degrees was cordially approved, 
but perhaps not in a way to warrant its immediate production, a 
delay to be deeply regretted. It was evident from all that was 
said and done during the day and evening that the interests of 
the children are carefully regarded, and that no little missionary 
energy finds exercise in this field. 

The Convention, which came last of the series, conduc itself 
wisely in every way. Toa large degree the reports were in print 
and were simply handed about: From those coming from the 
constituent bodies a few extracts may be made as showing what 
goes on. 

Canada reported two ministers newly, added to its force and 
actively at work. 

Illinois said : 

The Chicago Society, besides supporting two pastors, and maintaining ‘a 
central service and its support of the Englewood parish, has assisted the 
members in the north division of the city to organize a parish, and has fitted 
up for their use the Lincoln Park chapel owned by the society. Pending the 
organization of a South Side parish and the building of a suitable church for 
its use, central services will be maintained in Steinway Hall, in the New 
Music Building erected on the site of the old temple. The two pastors of 
the society have done what they could to meet the needs of the scattered 
membership, having from three to four appointments each between Sundays, 
with classes and parlor meetings in different parts of the city and its suburbs. 


Illinois has an excellent general missionary, who is strengthen- 
-ing the smaller societies, and is about to organize the first Swe- 
dish one ever formed in this country. 

Maine says of its missionary: 


The missionary work for the State has been continued, and has met with a 
new degree of success through the patient and devoted labors of our mission- 
ary, who has preached forty-two times and held fifty-seven parlor meetings in 
twenty-three towns. The public meetings of our missionary have usually 
been attended by forty to fifty persons, with an occasional gathering of from 
one to two hundred. The general interest in missionary work has increased, 
which is most substantially evidenced by a greatly increased contribution to 
the support of the missionary. The interest that has been awakened is most 
gratifying, and the inquiry as to what the New Church is and what it teaches 

is unprecedented. We are able to add sixty-eight names to our mission list. 


The Washington church is going up and the society’s invita- 
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tion to meet there next year is accepted. Wilmington has en- 
larged its building. The Baltimore German Society is about to 
build a new house of worship. The African Society in Washing- 
ton has gained eleven new members, and its needed new building 
will probably soon be in process of erection. These items come 
under the Maryland Association. 

Massachusetts is the largest, with eighteen hundred members, 
and some twenty ministers, Its report was brief, but encourag- 
ing every way. 

New York said of the mission in that city: 


The work at the Chapel of Divine Providence has outgrown its quarters, 
and means have been found to enlarge them during the coming summer, pro- 
vided the city authorities will consent to the plans proposed. 


San Francisco had its second recently-erected church to report. 
Pennsylvania mentioned an important point when it said: 


Under the auspices of the Association, a successful and most instructive 
course of lectures, on the Holy Bible, has been in progress for some weeks, 
in a public hall at Frankford, with very encouraging results. It is expected 
to repeat this, or a similar course, later in the year at other points likely to 
insure a fair measure of success, the leading aim being to convey instruction 
as to the holiness of the Word of God, and wherein this holiness exists. : 


Savannah said with pathos: 


We all feel that we have the right man to present the New Church favor- 
ably to the Southern people, and that though the progress is slow, we must 
do all we can to spread the knowledge of the doctrines in this section. Few 
have the ability to educate their audiences up to an understanding of spiritual 
truths, and make them attractive. Antagonizing doctrines and spheres are 
very strong here, but freedom of thought is slowly gaining its way, notwith- 
standing the ecclesiastical effort to repress it. 7 


Galveston, Texas, reported an active man newly ordained, and 
entering upon the work with great ardor. : 
In these reports we see signs of earnest efforts and increasing 
efficiency. 

Other reports which can only be referred to here were concern- _ 
ing the Theological School, which showed how closely and care- 
fully the work is watched by the Board of Managers, and the 
Publication Board, which has had a hard time, but will feel en- 
couraged by the action of the Convention. The Board of Mis- | 
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sions, unlike the greater Boards of other bodies, had come out 
of the struggle of the last two years, not only without a debt, but 
prepared to take a new step forward in appointing a superinten- 
dent of missions. 7 
From the foreign reports a few words must be given. 
- Signor Scocia writes from Italy: | 


The numerous requests which have come to me for the works of Sweden- 
borg published in Italian, and the good wishes which I have received from 
several places, for the continuation and the success of my work, are forerun- 
ners of a happy result. This will be certainly effected in the blessing of the 
Lord upon our work. ee 7 

The success is to me the more encouraging in that the testimonies of sym- | 
pathy which I have received, come from persons of high social standing and © 
distinguished culture, being public officials, doctors, professors, catholic priests, 
- evangelical ministers, and lastly, officers of the famous Salvation Army insti- 
tuted by General Booth. 

Two of these Salvation officers, intelligent young men and possessed of 
some culture, cherish a sincere and profound admiration for our doctrines, 
and they have declared to me that they would be happy if they might fight 
openly for the cause of the New Church. Unluckily though, their superiors, 
having perhaps their suspicions aroused, have transferred them from Florence 
to Turin. But before their departure I gave them a few books. From their 
new residence they have written to me that since the Salvation Army does not 
profess any particular system of Theology, and the whole of its religion consists 
in reformation through repentance, and in a new life in accordance with the 
commandments of the Lord, therefore our doctrines are the heavenly and 
_ homogeneous light which they have lacked and of which they have need. 
Wherefore they fervently thank the Lord for having permitted them to be- 
hold these doctrines; and they assure me that, to the limit of their powers, 
they will use every effort to have them seen by others, hoping that the Lord 

will provide for them at a day not far distant, when they too may become mis- 
- sionaries of the New Jerusalem. : 


The minister who has charge of missions in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Austria, wrote of his visits to Vienna, Budapest, Ber- 
lin, Stuttgart, and to several places in Switzerland, to encourage 
the little societies. A friend in Berlin handed him 3000 marks 
($750), for publishing work in German, which steadily goes for- 
ward. He resides at Ziirich. 

From Sweden Pastor Manby writes: 


If the Lord graciously will permit, I intend in the ensuing summer to make 
a missionary visit, if possible, to the remaining nine towns where I have not 
as yet preached the heavenly doctrines. 
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These modest words mean that this man has been into every 
town in Sweden, preaching to audiences ranging into the hun- 
dreds and leaving his little lending libraries. This he has been 
doing for years during his summer vacations from his society in 


_Gottenberg, until only nine towns remain. It may be inferred 


that those are in the extreme north, and that the Laplanders will 
now hear these good tidings for the first time. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the religious services, the de- 
lightful social reception and like matters, except to remark upon 
the afternoon spent in considering the relation of the New 
Church to movements of Reform. It must be confessed that so 
far our people generally have either refused to join in such move- 
ments because they deemed them in some way unwise, or have 
rushed into them headlong. These parts are most likely to be 
taken respectively by the older and the younger members, and 
they do not always understand each other well. The use, there- 
fore, of devoting a time to free discussion is evident, for it leads 
to more unity of feeling. The lack just here seemed to be that 
the ministers were almost alone in the discussion. Had laymen 
of practical experience been brought forward, as might have been 
done, the time would have been more wisely spent, so far as 
practical instruction is concerned. 

This leads up to the only general comment which will be 
made. The spirit of the meetings was excellent, the fraternity 
of feeling was unbroken, a rational elevation of general interests 
over any one’s preferences as to methods was constantly seen ; 
but the ministers must see to it that they do not come to Conven- 
tion without lay delegates, that they do not as a matter of course 
fill all the time set for discussions, and that they do nothing to 
reduce the laymen to passivity in a work which requires their 
ever increasingly active codperation. The women seem to be 
coming forward helpfully ; let the laymen be as active, and all 
will be well. 

W. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


On the Sunday known in the Christian year as “* Whit Sunday,” 
and which commemorates the giving of the Holy Spirit to the 
infant Church, considerable attention was given to the subject of 
Christian unity. _ All Churches in the English-speaking world were 
urged to make this the subject of prayerful consideration, in the 
hope — to quote the language of the aspiration of the Lambeth 
Conference — that “the spirit of love may move on the troubled 
waters of our religious differences.” The hope of a united Chris- 
tendom is one which inspires many earnest minds. The greater 
the desire for unity, the greater the need of wisdom as to the 
kind of unity that is at present possible or even desirable. And 
we further urge that a true desire for a larger tolerance should 
lead to a renewed examination of what is required of us in the 
way of devotedness. This was finely put by the Rev. E. Win- 
chester Donald, D.D., the respected successor of Phillips Brooks, 
who said in a notable sermon: | 


It is now widely felt that if Christian unity shall ever bless a sundered 
Christendom, it will not come to us over the path of argument, compromises, 
and concessions, but as a result of so full an occupation of each Church by 
the spirit of God, that unity will be disclosed rather than created. 


How possible it is for devotedness to be linked with the largest 
tolerance, Dr. Donald has himself given proof in his fearless 
utterances as to the attitude of the Episcopal Church towards 
general subject of Christian unity : 


I wish to point out that there is nothing in our articles, constitutions, can- 
ons, creeds, or rubrics, which can, by any rational process, be cited in favor of 
the theory that apostolic succession is essential to the existence of a Christian 
church fitted to do Christ’s work in His kingdom on earth. I emphasize this 
- for the following substantial reason: There are today many clergymen teach- 
ing their people, many professors in our divinity schools teaching their stu- 
dents, that it is the unquestioned authoritative doctrine of our Church that 
Episcopal ordination is absolutely essential to the existence of a true Church 
of Christ. If these men simply taught that such a doctrine is true, no one 
would complain, provided it was substantiated by undoubted fact. But when 
the teaching claims that this theory — true or not —is the authoritative doc- 
trine of our Church, we must ask where, in article, constitution, or creed, is 
this tremendous claim made? Tell us where it is to be found, that we may 
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read it with our own eyes. For if such a theory zs the doctrine of this 
Church, it must be somewhere recited in the formularies of our Church, that 


anybody can find it, read it, and understand it. The first step we Episcopa-. 


lians should take in the direction of Christian unity, is to disclaim, once for 
all, and in words that cannot be misunderstood, that it is the authoritative 
teaching of our Church that Episcopal ordination is necessary to the consti- 
tution of a Christian Church and a valid sacrament. . . . Not until this veri- 
fied truth is bravely and openly asserted by all of us who seek to be led by 


the Spirit, is there any solid ground for hoping that Christian unity is more ~ 


substantial than an amiable dream. 


That this is something more than a general sentiment, is evi- 
dent from these spirited words of the rector: 


In the second place, and as a further answer to the question, What can we, 
what ought we to do to further this Christian unity, there must be given to 
the Churches round us, the recognition we give to those which are far away. 
It is gratifying to have our Church extend courtesy and fraternal welcomes to 
representatives of the Greek Church, as when the Archbishop of Zante made 


a picturesque figure at the consecration of our own bishop in this very — 


Church; to a dignitary of the Old Catholics, as when Herzog officiated with 


our bishops ten years ago in New York, and to Pére Hyacinthe. The repeti-— 


tion of like courtesies and welcomes is to be desired. But what is the signi- 
ficance of affiliation with the remote Russo-Greek Church, of whose spirit and 
work we know almost nothing, compared with the significance of at least a 


spiritual affiliation with the Presbyterian Church, of the splendid results of — 


whose Christian missionary, philanthropic, and educational work we know 
almost everything? Who and what are the Old Catholics, that we should 
grant to them the recognition and sympathy we withhold from the Methodists, 
who found a new church every day of every year, in which is proclaimed par- 
don and salvation through Jesus Christ our Lord? What has Pére Hya- 
cinthe done — what does he give promise of doing — in France that he should 
be received into our open arms, while we have no relations with the millions 
of Baptists, north and south, who are doing more than any man can tell for 
the religious and moral education of America? The Greek Church never 
gave us a single priest; the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Methodist 
Churches have given us, out of their ranks, bishops and clergy by the hun- 
dreds. The Old Catholics have never been anything to us; we never come 
into contact with them. We know almost nothing of them; they know quite 
nothing of us; yet with Greek Church and Old Catholics we are united in 
fraternal bonds; but Presbyterianism and Congregationalism are not simply 
names. There is not an intelligent man in this city who does not know that 
the religious, moral, and intellectual life of this country is immensely the richer 
for their presence and work among us. For America, nay, for Christendom, 
the union of the Episcopal Church with the Presbyterian would mean incal- 
culably more in the direction of real religion, than the completest union with 
the church in Russia, or with the few Old Catholics of Switzerland. A lan- 
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guage and an ocean are between us and these foreign communions. Nothing 
lies between us and the Presbyterians save an unwillingness to concede a lib- 
erty, consistent with a determination to retain what we regard as invaluable. 
Are we ready to concede this liberty to our Christian neighbors? Not yet, 
alas! For when our general convention was sitting in Chicago, the Board 
of Missions of the Congregational Churches was convened in the same city. 
The late honored rector of this parish, a member of the House of Deputies, 
offered a resolution that the convention send a message of fraternal greeting 
and Christian fellowship to the venerable board, with the brief and too con- 
fident remark that he was sure his resolution needed no explanation nor sup- 


‘port. A deputy from New Jersey moved to amend by changing “ Congrega- 
_ tional Church ” to “Christian brethren,” sticking at the word church. Then 


followed debate. Then the resolution was sent up for concurrence to the 
House of Bishops, as required by law. It remained with the bishops two 
days and two nights, when they finally informed the House of Deputies that 
they could not concur in the resolutions, and offering as a reason a declara- 
tion which was understood by nobody, then or now. To the Old Catholics 
the warmest greetings; to the Church which founded the five great New Eng- 


-land colleges, which has a history of which any Church might justly be proud, 


which has among her ministers and laymen many of the purest and ablest men 
on this continent — #ot one word. In the face of a fact like this it is idle to 
claim that we are yet enough filled with the Spirit to be teady to welcome 
those who are outside our Church, and cordially to work with them for the 
reunion of Christendom. 


The reunion of Christendom which is most desirable, as it 


seems to us, is a spirit of charity maintained in the midst of 


diversities of belief and of practice, together with cooperation 
among members of the churches in all forms of benevolence and 
good works. To attempt to bring about uniformity out of a de- 
sire for unity, must of necessity be in the nature of a compro- 
mise; whereas if the churches are being actuated by the Holy 
Spirit, no compromise is necessary. Given the Spirit of God, 
which is the loving, unifying Spirit of Christ, and this question 
of Church unity will surely take care of itself. Or rather, given 
the Holy Spirit, and there will be unity. Unity, not uniformity ; 
unity of purpose, the good of men; unity of sentiment, love for 
God and for man. God hasten the day when we can have that 


spirit jn its fulness! For this form of unity is harder to attain, 


is more rare, more precious than the most absolute uniformity. 

To reduce Christian belief to a few undisputed facts for the 
sake of having all unite in them, seems to us an impoverishment 
of faith. We better serve the common good, we advance the 
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cause of true unity, not by abandoning the special field we oc- 
cupy, nor the work with which we find ourselves entrusted, but 
rather by learning to think as clearly, and live as faithfully as we 
may according to the light we have; not trying to force ourselves 
to be what we were not intended to be; not afraid to be that 
which God makes it possible for us to be if we but act from His 
Spirit. | 

There are, of course, men who pass as being extremely liberal 
and tolerant in their religious views, who are devoted to no spe- — 
cial caiise, and who simply have no definite spiritual convictions. 
The test comes when a man does really believe some form of 
truth, and while he holds to it devotedly, is not alarmed and is 
not displeased because others hold as firmly as he to that which 
is truth to them. He does not ignore or undervalue differences ; 
for he has gained such a ‘sense of the infinitude of God’s nature 
through the truth he believes, that he knows that in the plenitude 
of His wisdom and His grace, God is not limited to the truth 
which He has revealed to his own particular soul nor his own 
particular Church. From his heart he will thank God for that 
Church. He has aright to be devoted; he has a right to be 
expectant. Nor will his devotedness suffer because he sees that 
God has other ways and other ministries by which He reaches 


the minds of the children of men. When devotedness is not 


capable of that kind of tolerance, or when tolerance is lacking 
that kind of devotedness, neither is real or serviceable. 

And so the reunion of Christendom seems to us possible with- _ 
out uniformity or without compromise, but through the unity of 
the Spirit. So the Saviour’s wish becomes fulfilled: “That they 
all may be one.” Not saying precisely the same things, nor 
doing just the same things, nor even thinking the same things, 
but saying, doing, thinking what to them is true, through the 
power of the Spirit of God, which makes and keeps them chari- 
table, and according to this law: ‘‘ There are diversities of gifts ; 
but the same Spirit.” 
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SCIENCE WITHOUT INVESTIGATION. 


Ir there be any settled law of scientific work, it is that which 
requires patient investigation of phenomena, the accumulation of 
observed facts, and their classification. The formation of a the- 
ory derived from observations is a later affair, and may not be 
reached at all unless the observer is sure of the bearing of the 
phenomena one upon another. The dignity of science. requires 
_ that it should investigate before it theorizes, that it should attain 
to a general view of the harmonized data of observation before 
it publishes conclusions. One who spoke from experience said 
that Professor Agassiz made a rule with his students that, while 
at work under him, they should publish nothing, lest what was 
immature should use and at the same time damage the reputation 
of the teacher. It is said on the other hand of Thurlow Weed 
that, when that unscrupulous politician had made much in the 
Anti-Masonic times of the reputed discovery of the body of the 
murdered Morgan, and was told that it was found on further in- 
vestigation that it was clearly not the body of Morgan, he replied, 
“It is Morgan enough for me.” 

This is the temper of Ingersoll, ridiculing his misinterpretations 
of Scripture, and refusing to see that his estimates have no other 
but commercial value. This was the attitude of medizval Chris- 
tianity, condemning without hearing the men of new science, and 
insisting that it knew enough without investigating. Science it- 
self has often made the same mistake, leaving its own field, and 
attacking revelation before considering it. Tyndall, Huxley, and 
many lesser lights have lessened their fame by unscientific work 
in the field of theology. 

Swedenborg has suffered ina marked degree because of the 
time required to make a thorough study of him. Had he pro- 
duced but a single small work, everyone who undertook to express 
an opinion of him would: have read it. As it is, many have 
avoided reading, and have proceeded in haste to form their judg- 
ment by means of some unfriendly and superficial estimate which 
they found rapid and easy reading. Hence utterly unscientific 
work by scientific men in this field, such as that of Dr. Maudsley, 
to which reference was made at some length in a former issue. 
The publication of our examination of that writer’s hasty judg- 
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ment, has brought from Exmouth, England, an interesting letter 
from a member of the New Church in which he says : — 

_ About twenty years ago it happened that I called on Dr. Maudsley in com- 
pany with a relative who occasionally consulted him. In the course of con- 
versation, Dr. Maudsley’s article on Swedenborg came up, and I asked him to 
tell me what work of Swedenborg he had read. He said in reply that he had 
not read one, and that he derived his knowledge of Swedenborg from White’s 
biography. I thought it would interest you to know how opinions are formed 
by experts, and presented to the world. In the case of Dr. Maudsley, I dare 
say that gentleman would be astonished if asked to reconcile Swedenborg’s 
philosophical and theological works with his conclusions as to his state of — 
mind ; the problem seems to me, as it must to any candid investigator, ren- 
dered more difficult instead of less so. 3 

By these closing words our correspondent of course means 
that, as the advancing thought of the world more fully discloses 
the truth of what is taught through the instrumentality of Swe- 
denborg, the absurdity of such a position as Dr. Maudsley’s, not 
to speak of the charlatanism of it, becomes more and more 
apparent. 

Dr, Ireland, author of “Through the Ivory Gate,” i is not open 
to such criticism. His book shows that he had read the author 
that he sought to estimate, and hence his opinions are more just, 
and at the same time more worthy to be considered. He has read 
what has been said of his book in this REvieEw, and has sent a 
very kind letter in which he “ congratulates the writers on being 
able to conduct religious controversy in so courteous and candid 
a manner.” He states, however, that he “is not the less con- 
-vinced that the narrative [of one of the accounts of a religious 
council in the other world] bears the stamp of Swedenborg’s own 
fictive imagination.” We are surprised at this statement, for it 
seems to declare a belief on the part of Dr. Ireland that no one 
speaks at all in the other world; for, at that time of intense and 
universal debate on religious subjects throughout Christendom, 
those passing into the intermediate state would certainly hold 
councils — unless they were dumb. If this be Dr. Ireland’s 
ground, it is a fiction of Swedenborg that he heard spirits speak. 
If he is willing, in view of all we read in the Scriptures of the 
speech and song of those gone hence, to grant that they talk at 
all, the councils follow as a matter of course, — convocations, con- 
ferences, presbyterial proceedings, and all. 

T. F. W. 
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THE CHURCH AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


MEN who are convinced of the truth of some economic meas- 
ure, often reproach the Church for not taking it up and proclaim- 
ing it. It is natural that they should doso. It is also natural 
that the Church should be unwilling as a Church to depart from 
its simple calling, which is to arouse men to “ seek first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness.” That this is the Church’s 
function is evidenced by that simple act by means of which old 
and young are initiated or enrolled. When a child or an adult is 
baptized, it means that that person, old or young, rich or poor, — 
whether living under a republic or a monarchy, whether placed in 
the midst of a good or a bad social system, is potentially, inher- 
ently the child of God. That person, whatever its age, parent- 
age, or circumstances, is claimed as an intended member of a 
_kingdom which He who gave us this sign declared is “not of 
this world” (JOHN xviii. 36). ‘We receive this person now 
baptized with water into the Lord’s Church on earth, to the end 
that by the baptism of repentance and regeneration [he] may 
finally be received into the Lord’s kingdom in heaven.” Such is 
the Church’s declaration ; simple, affectionate, hopeful, expressive 
of a purpose than which there is none greater among angels or 
men. And if she is sincere in thus administering this sacrament, 
the Church will never be persuaded, nor threatened, nor ridiculed 
into making that kingdom, its laws, its life, its Lord, other than 
first. And when she administers the Holy Supper, she will do 
so in remembrance of the fact that however hidden or uncon- 
fessed, He who chose these universal symbols of His love and 
wisdom is the life of the world. — 

Christianity, it has often been said, contains those principles 
of life, which, carried out, would, and hereafter will, realize the 
divine order of society. And it also begins to appear that so far 
as social economy is concerned, “the revelations of the Church 
will coincide with the discoveries of a Scientific Political Econ- 
omy.” In other words, an enlightened Political Economy slowly 
learns the laws of social well-being by experience, while Religion 
by revelation learns the principles of those laws. And so is ful- 
filled that saying that “Truth shall spring out of the earth, and 
righteousness shall look down from the heavens.” 
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A living Church will always be in the effort to teach spiritual 
truth, to point out and condemn what is evil, and to “exhibit in 
the world by word and life what Humanity is in the idea of 
God;” a true Political Economy will learn and urge the laws 
of a true social order under which man can best live his life on 
the earth. The two are different without being antagonistic. 
They should be acquainted with each other, without trying to fill 
one another’s places. There will always be scientific investiga- 
tion, and the effort to learn by experience and observation what 
is best for man’s natural welfare; and there will always be spir- 
itual research, to learn what is best for man as the child of God. 
One deals with outward; the other with inward conditions. One 
says, ‘‘ There must be just economic laws, and a true social order, 
or the highest human well-being is hindered ;” the other says, 
“There must be true spiritual purposes and principles, or the 
most perfect social organization will not avail in causing man to 
live his true life on the earth.” Both are needed. The lot and 
the man, the world without and the world within, the perfect cir- 
cumstances and the perfect character—how eagerly our age 
seems to be looking for their coming together ! 


s. 


YOUTH AND SCEPTICISM. 


TuatT Youth should so often be sceptical is oftentimes as much 
a matter of amazement as it is of disappointment. That change 
of attitude towards heavenly and divine things, from one of sim- 
ple acknowledgment and acquiescence, to one of doubt, seems 
oftentimes quite unaccountable. In many cases, those who 
undergo this experience would have seemed to be the least likely 
to pass through such a change. The home influence, the Church — 
influence, their own frank, trustful disposition would have seemed 
sufficient to afford them protection. When the experience comes, — 
harsh things are apt to be said, and the changed attitude of mind 
is often regarded with very little sympathy. And certainly when 
youthful scepticism takes on a superior or patronizing air, or 


when it degenerates to mere ridicule, it is difficult to be patient 


with it. Even then we need some word of explanation as to how 
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the change comes, and why it so often comes , during this period 
of youth. 

During a certain period of life, say from fourteen to twenty, 
a new faculty is in process of formatron — the natural reason. It 
_ is a good faculty. We need it. God intends us to haveit. It is 
one of the faculties which distinguishes man from the animal. 
But it is a turbulent faculty. It is a self-confident faculty. It is 
an opinionated faculty. Aboveall it is a limited faculty. It does 
not know everything, although it will try to make us believe that 
it does. Its range of vision is limited to natural things. Conse- 
quently it will try to make us think that anything which does not 

come within that rangé is unreal, or at any rate doubtful and 
unimportant. Religion does not present itself as a merely nat- 
ural object. It is essentially supernatural. It proclaims the 
reality and the importance of invisible things. It says they are 
the causes, they are the souls of all the visible things which we 
see. But the natural reason will not easily believe that. It will 
instantly raise its hand against such statements and challenge 
them. And it is natural that it should do so. For that is the 
nature of this first rational faculty, before it has learned to sub- 
mit itself to higher knowledge. 

It is strikingly impersonated in the Scriptures by the lad Ish-— 
mael. And of Ishmael it was said that he was “a wild-ass man,” 
whose hand was.raised against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him. Wilful, perverse, opinionated, always ready to 
challenge a statement and to pick a quarrel with truth. _ 

We wish that all young people could understand this. They 
reach a certain age. They find themselves sceptical, challenging 
truths which before they had never challenged. Some are proud 
of this change. They think it indicates intelligence, and a strong 
power of reasoning. They think it shows independence and 
character. Others are distressed by it. They exercise this power 
reluctantly. They do not want to be continually arguing and 
questioning. It pains them to find themselves Josing faith. 
They inwardly fear that it is a falling off in character. But in 
either case the cause is essentially the same. It is neither on 
account of any superior intelligence, nor, necessarily, because of 
any real falling off in character. It is primarily a phase-in men- 
tal development. It is occasioned by the fact that this natural 
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reason is getting its growth. Its scepticisms are its growing- 
pains. It is not necessarily a permanent condition. It is not 
necessarily a criterion of one’s intellectual or moral capacity, one 


way or the other. It comes; one might almost say, as the change 


in a boy’s voice comes, when it is trying to find its true place. 
In other words it is a phase of mental growth which must not be 
taken too seriously nor too impatiently. | | 
One can, of course, become so impressed and infatuated with 
this quality of mind as to encourage it and make it habitual, and 
let it rule all one’s thinking. That is a misfortune, and chiefly 
for the reason that it retards, and, if persisted in, may altogether 
prevent the formation and development of the spiritual ration- 
ality, whose function it is to deal with spiritual things, and see 
them in their own light, and on their plane, and which, therefore, 
is as much an intended part of one’s mental equipment as the 
other. To be without this spiritual reason is a serious misfor- 
tune, because it compels the lower rationality to form judgments 
about spiritual subjects, which simply do not belong to it. A 
great deal of the scepticism about us is from this cause, being 


- due to the arrested development of the spiritual reason. 


It would be much if, when this mental change of which we 
have spoken comes, young people would stop and ask what it 
means, and not be deceived into thinking that in some unaccount- 
able way they are suddenly become wiser than others; or on 
the other hand that they are hopelessly degenerated. A right 


understanding of this phase of life would help them to pass 


through it safely ; and they would be more apt to use that little 
prayer in the Psalms which was put there for them to pray while 
they still have the dew of their youth: “O satisfy us early with 
Thy mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad all our days.” 


(xc. 14.) 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE DEMONIAC HEALED. 
MATT. xvii. 14-21. | 


Our Lord’s transfiguration, when Peter, James, and John saw 
His face shine as the sun, and His raiment white as the light, 
and heard Moses and Elias talking with Him, as well as the 
words, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, hear ye Him,” was followed by 
a very different scene at the foot of the mount with the remain- 
-ing disciples, of which we read in Matthew, Mark, and Luke as 
follows, putting the three accounts together, so as to make one 
narration : 


And on the next day, when He came down from the mount to His disciples, 
He saw a great multitude about them. And straightway all the people, when 
they beheld Him, were greatly amazed, and running to Him saluted Him. And 
He asked the scribes, What question ye with them? And one of the multi- 
tude kneeling down to Him, answered and said, Master, I have brought unto 
thee my only son, which hath a dumb spirit ; and wheresoever he taketh him, 
he teareth him, and bruising him hardly departeth from him; for he is a 
lunatic and sore vexed; and he suddenly crieth out and foameth and gnasheth 
with his teeth and pineth away; and ofttimes it hath cast him into the fire 
and into the waters, to destroy him. And I spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out, and they could not. He answereth him and saith, O 
faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer 
you? Bring him unto me. And they brought him unto Him: and as he was 
yet a coming, when he saw Him, straightway the spirit tare him, and he fell 
on the ground and wallowed foaming. And He asked his father, How long 
is it ago since this came unto him? And he said, Of a child: but if thou 
canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. Jesus.said unto him, 
If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that believeth. And 
straightway the father of the child cried out and said with tears, Lord, I 
_ believe; help thou mine unbelief.- When Jesus saw that the people came 
running together, He rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb 
and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of him, and enter no more into him. 
And the spirit cried and rent him sore, and came out of him: and he was as 
one dead; insomuch that many said, He is dead. But Jesus took him by 
the hand and lifted him up, and delivered him again to his father; and he 
arose cured from that very hour. And-they were all amazed at the mighty 
' power of God. And when He was come into the house, His disciples asked 
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Him privately, Why could not we cast him out? Jesus said unto them, Be- 
cause of your unbelief. And the Lord said, If ye have faith asa grain of 
mustard seed, ‘ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place, and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you. And 
He said unto them, This kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer and 
fasting. | 


This is a terrible picture, indeed ; terrible in the hopeless and 
helpless condition and suffering of the child; and terrible in the 
distraction and tearful pleading of the father. But the terrible 
picture is relieved by the mercy and omnipotence of the Divine 
Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ. From this event we learn of the 
fearful power over the bodies and members of men, women, and 
children, which infernal spirits had gained in the days of the 
Lord’s coming in the flesh. These obsessions were the most 
painful evidences among men that hell was beginning to have 
more power on earth than heaven and God, and the absolute 
need of a divine interposition that man might be delivered from 
the power of darkness and evil, and be restored to mental free- 
dom and rationality. This was the great work of the Lord when 
in the flesh, to cast out demons, and thereby to destroy the works © 
of the devil. Since the redemption then wrought by the Lord, 
these bodily obsessions have not been possible. Internal obses- 
sions, however, are still terrible realities, and exist more than 
formerly. Man is interiorly obsessed when he has filthy and | 
scandalous thoughts concerning God and his neighbor, and when 
he is only withheld from publishing them by external bonds, 
which relate to the fear of the loss of reputation, of honor, of 
gain, to the dread of the law, and to the loss of life. (Heaven 
and Hell, 257.) “Out of the heart of man proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, false witness, theft, blasphemies, 
these are the things which defile a man.” The event before us 
teaches what man would be without the Lord, and without the 
restraining, reforming, and regenerating principles of saving 
religion, which are love, faith, and good works. : 

The Lord, and Peter, James, and John, who represent faith, 
charity, and good works, are absent from the rest of the disci- 
ples on the mount, when the father comes with the child to the 
remaining disciples at the foot of the mount, and in vain applies © 
to them for relief. The natural mind is of itself a little hell, and 
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separated from the spiritual mind, where the Lord is in glory with 
Peter, James, and John, where faith and charity and the love of 
use dwell, the natural mind is in an infernal state, hopelessly and 
helplessly given over to every raging lust and delusive falsity, 
the fire and the water into which the child was often cast. Nor 
can man by any power of his own rid himself of the terribly evil 
condition in which he is held by infernal power. So true is it 
that man without the Lord and religion is fiercer and viler than 
any beast. He foams and wallows in the dust. His mind is 
torn by more distressing sufferings than ever invaded the body 
from the worst of diseases. All the demoniacal possessions re- 
corded in the Gospel make the truth of this sadly apparent. 

If we seek to know precisely what is meant by “this kind,” we 
_ may read “ Apocalypse Explained,” 556, as follows : 


He who knows not the spiritual sense of the Word, may suppose that men- 
tion is made of the gnashing of teeth, merely because when men gnash their 
teeth they are angry and intend evil, but the true reason is, that by gnashing 
_ of teeth are understood the effort and act of destroying truths by falsities, 
for the teeth signify falsities in the extremes, and gnashing signifies the vehe- 
mence of combating for them; this effort and act are also from correspond- | 
ence. Such also was the deaf and dumb spirit which the Lord cast out; for 
all spirits are from the human race, and this spirit was from that kind of 
men who had combated vehemently for falsities against truths; hence it is, 
that he who was obsessed by him foamed and gnashed with his teeth. He 
is called by the Lord deaf and dumb because he was not willing to perceive 
and understand truth, for such are signified by the deaf and dumb; and in- 
asmuch as he was resolute and obstinate against truths, and confirmed him- 
self in falsities, therefore he could not be cast out by the disciples, for the 
falsities for which he combated could not be shaken off by them, as they had 
not yet arrived at a proper state, wherefore also the disciples were rebuked 
on that account by the Lord. That this spirit was of such a nature, but 
not he who was obsessed by him, is signified by the spirit tearing him, and by 
the obsessed pining away; also by the Lord commanding the spirit to enter 
no more into him. By the gnashing of teeth in the hells is understood the 
continual disputation and combating of falsities amongst themselves, and 
against truths, consequently of those who are in falsities, conjoined with con- 
tempt of others, enmity, mocking or derision, scorning, blaspheming, which 
also burst forth into attempts to tear each other into pieces, for every one 
fights for his own falsity from the love of self, of erudition, and of fame. 


From this we may perceive the origin of all those fierce and 
prolonged theological discussions which have prevailed for ages 
in the church. Such discussions are frequently attended with 
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the most bitter and derisive expressions of contempt and hatred, 
men seeking to tear each other in pieces, foaming and raging — 
against each other in the most brutal manner. Calvin did not 
rest in his discussion with Servetus until Servetus was burned 
at the stake. We also know in the New Church what violent 
attacks have been made on its heavenly truths by those who are 
strongly established in the old falsities. And however elo- 
quently, scripturally, scientifically, philosophically, and logically 
the doctrines of the New Jerusalem are presented to men from 


the pulpit or by the press, yet many, so deaf and dumb are they, 


‘will not listen to the voice of charmers, charming never so — 
wisely ” (Ps. lviii. 5), that is, “to those who excite good affec- 
tions, hearing and obedience, which are incantations in a good 
sense.” (Apocalypse Explained, 590; Apocalypse Revealed, 462.) 

It is a very difficult thing indeed to be delivered from the power 
of confirmed falsities. No human power can effect this. It can 
be done only by the Lord Himself by the aid of that wonderful 
system of rational truth which He reveals to the New Church. 
Whoever has come out of the falsities of the Old Church knows 
that his redemption was effected by the Lord alone. Many have 
passed through great mental suffering extending over many years, 
before able to give up the falsities of three divine persons in | 
the Trinity, and of the vicarious atonement. 

When the Lord asked the father, “ How long is it ago that this 
came unto him?” the father answered, “ Of a child.” 


It is a truth, that to implant in children and young people the idea of three 


. divine persons, to which is unavoidably annexed the idea of three Gods, is 


to deprive them of all spiritual milk, and afterwards of all spiritual meat, and 
last of all spiritual reason; and the consequence is spiritual death to all 
those who confirm themselves in such an opinion. (True Christian Relig- 
ion, 23.) | : 
Such is the possible lamentable result of teaching false doc- 
trines from early age. We all know what a great struggle is 
involved in the effort to throw off the teachings of the Old 
Church respecting apostolic succession, tripersonalism, the vica- 
rious atonement, and the belief that the passion of the cross was 
redemption, and that man can be saved by simply believing that 
the Lord died for him. Many are powerfully held in these fal- 


sities received from childhood, believed to be the very truths of. 
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the Gospel, and realize their hold on the mind only when they 
try to break away from them. No merely human instruction, 
argument, study, or doctrines can bring deliverance. The Lord 
alone, as already said, can do this by means of those truths drawn 
from the Word, and illustrated by science and reason, which are 
made known in the heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusalem. 

But doubtless this fact, that the one possessed had been af- 
flicted from a child, can be applied to all the evils and falsities 
which from early days have been aroused and strengthened in 3 
any human being. Lust, appetite, untruthfulness, laziness, pro- 
fanity, dishonesty, and all similar evils, as bad temper, morose- 
ness, peevishness, fault-finding, begin, alas, in us as soon as we 
begin to live and act, follow us all our days, and it seems impos- 
‘sible to overcome them entirely. The evil which at first seemed 
_ of such a mild character, and was easily overlooked or excused, 
grows with the years, until it has fastened its terrible power on 
us, and is the source of great distress and suffering. Now the 
soul will learn the truth of the Lord’s words: “This kind can 
come forth by nothing, but by prayer and fasting.” To pray is 
to ask help from the Lord; and to fast is to refrain from the sin 
of which we find ourselves guilty. ‘Man is so constituted that 
he is enabled to shun evils as of himself, by power derived from 
the Lord, if he implore it; and what he does after this is good 
from the Lord” (Doctrine of Life, 31). Man must look to the 
Lord and cease to do evil. 

In the event we are considering we have a wonderful presen- 
tation of the place of faith in religion and in the salvation of 
man. To the father the Lord said, “If thou canst believe, all 
things are possible to him. that believeth.” The father of the 
child cried out with tears, “ Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” The Lord also told the disciples that they could not 
cast out the demon because of their unbelief; and that if they 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed they might say unto a 
mountain, ‘“‘ Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove;” 
yea, the Lord even said, “ Nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
Faith then is omnipotence. It is man laying hold of the divine 


_ power of the Lord, which nothing evil or false can withstand. 


There is much of professed faith in the world, while at the same © 
time there is much practical infidelity. A man may confess cer- 
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tain things as true, but not be in the life of charity. Then do 
we need to say, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 
We may say that we believe in a God, yet live just as though 
there were no God. The faith may be Christian, but the life very 
unchristian. To actually live as we believe is the great problem, 
and is just where we all are likely to fail; and all bitterly lament 
our weakness and inconsistency. So much the more do we need 
to persevere until we come to the faith which removes the moun- 
tain, and which makes all things spiritually possible to us. This 
must be our final aim; and of this we cannot stop short. 

Man, every man, is created to become a form of divine order, 
and so far as he lives according to the commandments, which are 
the laws of divine order, he “has power against evil and falsity 
from the divine omnipotence, has wisdom respecting good and 


truth from the divine omniscience, and is in God by means of | 
the divine omnipresence.” (True Christian Religion, 68.) 


Thus by means of faith man makes a connection with the 
Lord, and then the Lord’s omnipotence, omniscience, and omni- 
presence are extended to him, and then hell, evil, falsity, and 
sin have no power over him. But as long as men are in the sin of 
unbelief, denying the divinity of the Lord and living disobedient 
lives, they are held by the infernal powers, which they cannot 
break away from. Buta single spark of the divine presence in 
the soul of the true believer, called faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, the least of all seeds, is more than all hell can withstand. 
No one need despair then, who will look to the Lord and shun 
as sin what He forbids. “Look unto Me and be ye saved all the 


ends of the earth.” eee 
A. F. Frost. 


ENTERING INTO THE LORD’S HARVEST. 


THE Feast of Tabernacles, to which our Lord went up, has 
been pointed out as marking a period of deep spiritual signifi- 
cance in His ministry. It serves, so to say, as a white milestone 
in that wonderful journey. Coming as it did when the fruits of: 


the land had been gathered in, celebrated for seven days, in the 


seventh month, this feast suggests the idea of ripeness, and com- 
pleteness, of a happy period of fruition, after a season of labor 
and anxious waiting. The Lord not only joined in the celebra- 
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tion of this feast, but He indentified Himself with it, and by His 
words in the temple, “If any man thirst, let him come unto Me 
and drink,” and again, “I am the light of the world,” He showed 
that its sacred memories were now fulfilled in Him. And this 
would also mean that in the process of the glorification of His 
Human, He had reached a point approaching completeness, and 
that the time was drawing near, when, in token of the complete 
separation of everything earthborn and a state of full union with 
the Divine love, He could say, “Father into Thy hands I ta 
mit my spirit; ” and then, “It is finished.” _ 

From this Feast of Tabernacles, He goes forth to gather in the 
fruits of His ministry, and to bring all men as far as possible 
into the joy and blessedness of His life. For now, it would 
seem, He goes forth into Galilee once more, and leading His 
disciples to its northern limit, He wins from them there, under 
the shadows of Hermon, the confession of the divine character 
- of the Christ-life; a truth which is soon afterwards confirmed to 
three of them by the Transfiguration. And then “when the time 
was come that He should be received up, He steadfastly set His 
_ face to go to Jerusalem.” But the people at large are not forgot- 
ten. They, too, like the disciples, shall have the opportunity of 
welcoming Him, that His joy may be in them, and that their joy 
may be full. 

And so we read that “after these chines the Lord appointed 
seventy others, and sent them two by two before His face into 
every city and place, whither He Himself was about to come.” 
It matters but little that we do not know the names or antece- 
dents of these missionaries; but it evidently was intended that 
we should note that there were seventy of them, that the very 
number ‘might express to us that theirs was indeed an embassy, 
not of conflict, nor of argument, but of peace. And they were 
to go forth two by two, for so truth and love should work together 
in making known the blessedness of the divine life that is at 
hand. Moreover they were to go before His face; not simply 
according to His direction, but remembering that in His light 
should they see light. 

And this is what He said to them: ‘“ The harvest truly is great, 
but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest that He will send forth laborers into His harvest.” It is 
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customary for us to think of these words as referring to all with 
whom the Church was about to be established, the harvest signi- 
fying “all things which spiritually nourish men, which have ref- 
erence to truths of doctrine and to goods of life.” It would 


‘ seem, however, that in a still deeper sense the harvest into which 


the Lord.bids His disciples pray that laborers may be sent, very 
beautifully describes the state of His own life. In Him the Di- 
vine Truth has grown up into a wonderful harvest of goods and 
truths, which await the coming of earnest laborers. ‘The har- 
vest truly is great, but the laborers are few.” And the Lord’s 
appeal to His followers then, His appeal to the Church today, is 
that men may pray the Lord of the harvest that He will send 
forth laborers into His harvest. Not more men numerically, but 
more men who will enter into the great harvest of the Lord’s own 
life ; that is, learn of Him as He is revealed in the Word, trace 
His experiences as they are made known to us there, and enter 
into them with a deeper interest, a deeper understanding, and 
greater devotedness of life. 

Is it not still true that the harvest is great, but the number of 
those who spiritually enter into the deep things of the Lord’s life 
are few? And may we not pray indeed that the Lord will send 
forth laborers into His harvest? For this expresses our great 
need as a Church; since it is by entering into the Lord’s labors, 
that we may attain the truest strength. He labored until He 
could say, “‘ All power is given unto Me in heaven and on earth,” 
and all who truly enter into His labors receive something of that 
same power. Such are of “the Seventy.” Such become true 
missionaries. Such can go forth as lambs among wolves; for if 
they have entered into those things which make them worthy fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, they will be able, in the innocency of their 
hearts, to meet with opposition,-and, if need be, persecution, in- 
wardly sustained by Him who “was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter,” remembering that “as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.” Such will learn to cast 


‘all their dependence, not upon their own intellectual or natural 


resources, but in the Lord’s own power, and His great mercy. 
Such, too, will be, of. all men, garnest and single-minded, not 
wasting their time in long salutations to every passer-by, but 
pressing “‘toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
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God in Christ Jesus.” They will not wish to stir up discord, nor — 
to magnify differences. Their first wish will be to bring the wills 
of men into states of peace, and so they will pray, ‘‘ Peace be 
to this house.” If there is no responsiveness, they still will 
maintain the same disposition. But if there is a response, they 
will enter sympathetically into the states of life which they wish 
to help, not scorning its attainments should they be never so 
small, and glad to remain so long as there is a state of willing- 
ness, while they themselves are careful to continue in that state 
of love to and confidence in the Lord, nor forsake it for any 
other. 

But they are to keep the truth pure, and remove from it any 
false or evil principle, and proclaim it fearlessly, certain that the 
Lord is behind it and will fulfil it: And they will rejoice to re- 
member that they are His embassadors, and that if they and 
their message are received, it is not so much a personal victory, 
as the means to a far higher end. For they will rejoice, that 
having entered as laborers into their Lord’s harvest, He has hon- 
ored them still further in this, that He has commissioned them 


to be ambassadors of peace, to go with their experience of joy 


in the Lord to others, and, under His direction and by His spirit, 
be the means of preparing the way for a fuller coming in of the 


- Lord Himself. And at the last they will be made glad, not only 


through victory over evil, but chiefly because through the divine 
guidance their lives have become established in the uses of a 
true and heavenly life. : 

J. K. S. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


In the month of October, in the last year of His life, when the 
Jews’ Feast of Tabernacles was at hand, Jesus went up to Jerusa- 


lem, “not openly, but as it were in secret ” (JOHN vii. 10). What 


the feast was, we are told most fully in Leviticus : 


On the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye have gathered in the 
fruits of the land, ye shall keep the feast of Jehovah seven days; on the first 
day shall be a sabbath, and on the eighth day shall be a sabbath. And ye 
shall take you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm trees 
and boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook, and ye shall rejoice be- 
fore Jehovah your God seven days. And ye shall keep it a feast unto Jeho- 
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vah seven days in the year; it is a statute for ever in your generations; ye 
shall keep it in the seventh month. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all 
that are homeborn in Israel shall dwell in booths; that your generations may 
know that I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt. Iam Jehovah your God. (xxiii. 39-43). 


There were two other feasts which the Israelites were com- 
manded to observe every year: the Passover in the first month, 
when the new life of the year began in the spring, and the Feast 
_ of Weeks, or of Pentecost, seven weeks later, after the reaping of 
the grain harvests. 

The Passover was to be observed in memory of the Seibprence 
from bondage in Egypt, when the firstborn of the Egyptians 
were slain; and it stands for deliverance from the natural sensual 
life, when the evil of it is clearly seen, and one begins to learn 
and to live the truth of the heavenly life. The feast of the grain- 
harvests stands for the first satisfactions of an orderly useful life 
according to the truth. And the Feast of Tabernacles at the end 
of the growth of the year, when the fruit harvests were gathered 
in, stands for the ripening of the regenerate life, when gentle love 
and cheerful wisdom prevail, and a clear distinction is made be- 
tween these which are of the Lord, and all that is of self. _ 

These things are stated more fully by Swedenborg in his uni- 
versal language, as follows : 


The three feasts were instituted on account of the liberation of man from 


damnation, thus on account of regeneration; for by regeneration man is freed _ 


from hell, and introduced into heaven; wherefore the first feast, which was 
called the feast of unleavened bread, signifies purification from falsities, this 
[second] feast therefore signifies the implantation of truth in good, and the 


third feast the implantation of good. For when man is being regenerated he 


is first purified from the falsities which are of the loves of self and the world, 
which is effected by instruction concerning evil, hell and damnation, and also 
concerning good, heaven, and eternal happiness, and by thus suffering himself 
to be withheld from doing, willing, and thinking evils. When the ground is 
thus prepared, then the truths of faith are sown, for they are not received be- 
fore. But the truths which are sown must be implanted in good, since they 
have no ground elsewhere, and cannot takeroot. They are implanted in good 
when man wills truth, loves it, and does it. This stage of regeneration, or of 
liberation from damnation, is signified by this feast which is called the feast of 
the harvest of the first fruits; for the harvest signifies truths producing good. 
When truths have been implanted in good, then man is no longer led by truths 
but by good from the Lord, which is the case when he wills good and does 
good from the affection of love, that is from charity. This state of regenera- 
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tion or of freedom from damnation, is signified by the third feast, which is 
called the feast of ingathering. .. . Similar things . . . were represented by 
the bringing of the children of Israel out of Egypt, their introduction into the 
land of Canaan, and their dwelling there; for by the bringing of the children 


of Israel out of Egypt the like is represented as by the first feast, which is 


called the Passover ... by their introduction into the land of Canaan the 


like as by the second feast, which is the feast of first-fruits . . . and by their 


dwelling in the land of Canaan the like is represented as by the third feast, 
which was called the feast of the ingathering of the fruits of the earth, and the 
ingathering of the floor and of the wine-press, also the feast of tabernacles, 
and that is, the implantation of good, and thus life in heaven. From this it 
is now plain why three feasts were instituted, namely for the sake of the bring- 
ing out from hell of the human race which is willing to receive new life from 


' the Lord, and their introduction into heaven; and this by the Lord. by means 


of His coming into the world. (Arcana Celestia, 9294.) 


That the feast was kept seven days, and began and ended with 
a Sabbath, is representative of the state when the conflict with 
evil and the labor of living according to the truth cease, and the 
peacefulness of the life of love from the Lord begins. And they 
then dwelt in booths or tabernacles, in memory of their home- 
lessness and dependence upon the Lord when they came out of 
Egypt, and representatively in memory of the rejection of all 
belonging to the old life, and the entire dependence upon the 


protection of the Lord, with which one enters upon the life of 


heaven. We are therefore told that — 


By this feast is signified worship of the Lord from a re heart on ac- 
count of the implantation of good, and thus on account of full liberation from 
damnation. . . . And by the rejoicing of all at the feast, was signified joy as 
of those who are in good from the Lord, thus as of those who are in heaven ; 


for one who is in the good of charity from the Lord is in heaven with the 


Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 9296.) | 


The ingathering of the floor represents the full experience of 
the life of usefulness ; the ingathering of the oil represents the 
knowledge and perception of the mercifulness of the love of God ; 
and the ingathering of the wine, the knowledge of the wisdom of 
God as the wisdom of saving love. 

-The Lord’s observance of this sacred feast can mean only that 
in Him the state of union with the Father’s love was now matur- 
ing, in other words that the Divine Human in Him was so far 
perfected that it was ready for the complete separation of the 
earthly self within which the Divine Human had been formed. 
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And this separation He began at once to prepare for, that it 
might be done according to order, and in a way to mature in His 
disciples also their recognition of the Divine in Him, and bring 
about a separation of their earthly thoughts concerning Him. 

But first in the temple itself in Jerusalem He endeavored to 
make plain that it was the fulness of the Divine Spirit in Him 
from which His works were done. “ My doctrine is not Mine, 
but His that sent Me. If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
Myself.” ‘Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.” The people were not only dwelling in 
booths in memory of their dependence when coming out of Egypt, 
they were also pouring water upon the altar from a golden pitcher 
in memory of the water from the rock, with which God supplied 
their need in the desert. But “ Jesus stood and cried, saying, If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink. He that be- 


Jieveth in Me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 


flow rivers of living water.”” They were reverencing the miracle 
of the old time which God had done for them, but now the Lord. 
was doing from the Spirit of God the greater miracle which the 
less represented. They were lighting the lamps in a great golden 
candlestick in memory of the pillar of fire in which God went be- 
fore them to guide and protect them. And Jesus said, “I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth Me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life,” showing again that in 
Him the power that did the miracle they reverenced was doing 
the nobler spiritual work represented by it. To the Jews whose | 
evil of life was ripening, He said, ‘Ye seek to kill Me because 
My word hath-no place in you. I speak that which I have seen 
with My Father, and ye do that which ye have seen with your 
father. . . . I proceeded forth and came from God; neither came 
I of Myself, but He sent Me. ... Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. He was a mur-— 
derer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh 
of his own, for he is a liar and the father of it.” He opened the 
eyes of one that had been born blind —a type of those who had 
been kept in ignorance of the truth about God and eternal life by 
the perverse teaching of the Jews — saying, “ For judgment I 
am come into this world, that they which see not might see, and 
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that they. which see might be made blind.’”’. And in the parable 
of the good shepherd He invited all who would know God to fol- 
low Him and know the Father in Him; promising for their sakes 

_ to lay down the self-life, and to love them with the Heavenly — 
Father’s love alone. 

Having thus manifested the perfect fruit of the Divine in Him- 
self, in Judea, where primarily the relation to the Father should 
be manifest, He went to gather in the fruits of His work among 
men. And first He seems to have gone to the disciples in Gali- 
lee, and in the high mountain apart to have shown Himself to the 
three with His face shining as the = and His raiment white as 
the light. 

It is not expressly stated in the Gospel narrative whether the 
transfiguration occurred before or after the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
but at that time He began to say to the disciples that He must 
go to Jerusalem and suffer many things, and be rejected of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be slain, and be raised 
the third day; and also to exhort them to take up the cross daily 
and follow Him. And very soon it is said that He steadfastly 
set His face to go to Jerusalem. . And these things do not appro- | 
priately precede the journey to the feast not openly, but as it were 
in secret ; but the whole series is exactly what would be expected 
after the feast which had manifested the full fruition of the Divine 
in Him, and the readiness to lay down the life of self. 

“After these things,” He sent forth the seventy, with their mes- 
sage of peace for “‘ every city and place whither He Himself would 
come.” And then He began the series of three journeys to Jeru- 
salem, which ended in the complete rejection of the self-life and 
the rejoicing of the Human in its full Divine glory —a glory 
which was felt and shown at the Feast of Tabernacles, which was 
manifested to the three disciples upon the mountain, but which 
attained its full freedom only through the cross. 

I will add only that the discourses which give the inner mean- 
ing of those three journeys are all related by Luke, those of the 
last journey being given also by Matthew and Mark, while the 
incidents and discourses in Judea are preserved especially by 
John — some of those of the Passover being related by the other 
three evangelists, and the one incident in Martha’s house being 
peculiar to the narrative in Luke. | 
| JoHN WORCESTER. 
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THE LORD'S TEMPTATIONS. 


In speaking of the istattations through which our Lord passed 
it is, of course, right to say, with the apostle, that He was tempted 
in all points even as we are, yet was without sin. In reading the 
Gospels, however, we see no evidence of such temptations as be- 
long to carnal men in general, and He seems so exalted in right- 
eousness that it is unpleasant to people to have the suggestion 
made that, nevertheless, He was subject tothem. The tendency 
of this sensitive feeling is to conclude that. He had only internal 
- temptations. 

But the fact is that He did pass through all temptations, sae 
did so with such earnestness that what imperfect men know as 
_ their trials were already in the past when He entered upon His 
public ministry. leans a passage as the following ws indi- 
cates this truth : 

The Nazarite, before he had fulfilled the days of his Nazariteship, repre- 
sented the Lord as to His first state. With the Lord as with every man this 
_ was sensual, for every man is first sensual, then natural and rational, then 
spiritual, and lastly, if the third degree be opened in him, he becomes celestial 
as are the angels of the third heaven. The sensual part of man is represented 
by the hair of the head; and, as the sensual is the outmost of man’s life and 
all power resides in the outmost, therefore Nazarites had so great strength. 
Such power the Lord had when a boy, and by this He overcame and subdued 
the worst hells where all are sensual. This is the Lord’s state represented by 
the fulfilling of days by the Nazarites, after which fulfilment the Lord ad- 
vanced from the sensual and natural into the Divine a samenare and celestial. 


(Apocalypse Explained, n. 918.) 


The history of these early temptations of our Lord is given in 
the story of Abraham when spiritually understood, for Abraham 
represents the Lord in His childhood. The fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis, as explained in the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” is full of light 
on this subject. The war of Abraham against the kings of the 
east represents, we read, “the Lord in boyhood —s net 
evils and falsities.”” Other statements are: 


The evils and falsities against which the Lord fought did not appear until 
boyhood, and then they burst forth. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1653.) _ 


This contest in the days of the king of Shinar was the first which the Lord 
had in His boyhood and early youth. In His early boyhood the Lord was ~ 
led into the most grievous (Zdid., 1661.) 
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The Nephilim were those against ania the Lord fought and whom He 
conquered in early boyhood. (/éid., 1673.) 


The life of the Lord from early boyhood to its last hour in the world was a ~ 
continual temptation and victory. (/éd., 1690.) 


When our Lord was tempted to turn the stones to bread in 
order that His hunger might be satisfied, He immediately re- 
fused, using the words of Scripture to rebuke the tempter, and 
thus showing that He had already settled the question so raised, 

and was prepared now for a final declaration that He would not 

_ be turned aside by any consideration of a bodily kind. Thus this 
temptation of the flesh may be thought of as marking the culmi- 
nation of a long series of like temptations in which He had been 
victoriously engaged even when a boy. The ordinary Christian 
never comes into all the temptations of our Lord, for he would be 
overcome at once, and the universal extent of our Lord’s tempta- 
tions could not have been attained except that He began with 
them so early and continued in them on an ascending scale until 
the final one upon the cross. 


ABSURD BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


In the current criticism of Scripture there is an element which 
it is difficult to treat with respect, and that is the utter disregard — 
of the Oriental style by the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon student. 
Much ‘unserviceable criticism would have been saved if critics 
had put themselves for a little time in contact with life and 
thought in Palestine. An institution like the American School at 
Athens, established in Jerusalem, would be of great value to the 
Biblical scholar, and would soon modify and indeed render obso- 
lete much that is now put into books and before students. 

A recent article by President Harper, of Chicago University, 
in the Biblical World, contains a marked instance of ignorance of 
Orientalism. Writing from his study on the “ Human Element in 
Genesis,’’ Dr. Harper speaks of “ the comparatively meaningless 
repetition of routine phrases such as we find in GEN. v. or GEN. 
xi. 10-26.” And again he notes with disapproval “the redundant 
and repetitious character of chapters v. and xi. 10-26.” His ver- 
_ dict in the case is contained in the words: 
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It is safe to say that every idea in chapters five to eleven, inclusive, could be 
expressed in one half the number of words. ; 


Here is the writer of the days of the telegraph and of trans- 
portation at the rate of a mile in a minute carping at the life of 
the far past. The traveller in the Pullman car asks the rider 


- upon the camel why he takes an hour to go three miles. The 


shorthand writer notes that a part of Genesis might have been 
put into half as much space. For the majestic march of the 
genealogical accounts in GEn. v. and xi., Dr. Harper would doubt- 
less substitute a list of names in one column and of ages in an- 
other. : 

But between the President of Chicago University and the nar- 
rator in GEN. v., there is a long division of time and temperament. 
Chicago might have been Jerusalem, but it is not. The Lord saw 
fit to beget other children than Americans, and to choose for the 
scene of revelation a land of hills and valleys rather than the 
prairies. This being so, the sooner American critics get some 
idea of Oriental thought the better for Biblical science. The Par- 
liament of Religions in Chicago doubtless did something to mani- 
fest the quality of Oriental thought and speech, but it is evident — 
that much remains to be done in that direction until we shall not 


have the Bible criticized because it is not written in the American 


style. 
T. F. W. 


THE CONCORDANCE. 


Stow y the work of Rev. J. F. Potts on the Concordance of 
the Theological Writings of Swedenborg makes its way through 
the alphabet, and the interest felt by all in the work increases as 
the close draws nigh. We suppose that two-thirds of it is now 
published. The excessively long extracts which at one time 
threatened the indefinite expansion of the work have now given 
place to most concise ones. Sometimes the extreme of brevity 
is reached. We notice in the article on “ Nebuchadnezzar ” im- 
portant omissions which can scarcely have been by accident. 
Mr. Potts mentions four passages of the “ Arcana,” one of the 
“« Apocalypse Revealed,” and ten of the “ Apocalypse Explained.” 
There are other passages in these works which he does not men- 
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tion. Now “Coronis” no. 2 makes very full mention of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image, and the same subject goes on through the 
treatise, but Mr. Potts has no mention of it. _Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dreams are also explained with marked definiteness in Dicta Pro- 
bantia, page 11, but Mr. Potts seems to be unaware of it. Why 
is the work undergoing such a change? 


SOLOMON’S BUILDINGS. 


AN instance of the unwisdom of disregarding what is written by 
Swedenborg on such subjects as the Tabernacle and Temple lately 
came to notice. It has been rather common to suppose that, as 
Swedenborg’s work was the giving of the spiritual meaning of 
Scripture, so it is necessary to look elsewhere for what may be 
called Biblical science. It is true that these fields are distinct, 
and it is true that a large development of science as to the his- 
torical side of the Scriptures has been made since his day. We 
know more about the geography and fauna and flora of Pales- 
tine than was known in his day. But it is a mistake to overlook 
the advantage, so to speak, which he possessed in his spiritual 
point of view. Take for instance the Tabernacle. He gives 
many suggestions from understanding the significance of its 
parts, and the New-Church student of the Bible finds them very 
helpful. To ignore these is to leave him in doubts which scien- 
tific investigation alone is scarcely able to solve. This is becom- 
ing more apparent as such study goes on. | 

An instance of the error into which one falls by opposing him- 
self to what is said by Swedenborg ‘is afforded in that generally 
admirable book, “The Three Kings of Israel,” by Rev. William 
Bruce. Except that he put his commentaries into the expanded 
form of sermons, he has done work which must be counted as 
excellent. He had a gift for it, and he exercised it. But what 
shall be said of this passage in the chapter on “ Solomon’s 
Houses? ” 

We have proceeded on the understanding that the three houses, the king’s 
own house, the house of the forest of Lebanon, and the house for Pharaoh’s — 
daughter, were regal palaces, distinct from the temple, the house of the Lord. 
In this we seem to differ from a high authority. In the “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” no. 654, we read that, “whereas every man has a spiritual, a ra- 
tional, and a natural mind, therefore Solomon built three houses, the house of 
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God or the temple for the spiritual mind, the house of the forest of Lebanon 
for the rational, and the house for the daughter of Pharaoh for the natural.” 
The author here speaks of the temple as one of the three houses that Sol- 
omon built, the other two being the house of the forest of Lebanon and the 
e house for Pharaoh’s daughter. ‘To make the temple one of the three houses, 
a we must understand the king’s “own house” to mean the temple. But the 
= ___ king’s house is evidently distinguished from the temple, not only by its being — 
called Solomon’s own house, but by the greater length of time it was in 
building. 

‘ Here Mr. Bruce is wholly in error. A little examination of the 
4 Scriptures at the close of chapter vi. of First Kings, and at the 
| beginning of the following chapter, will show that by Solomon’s 
: own house is meant the house of the forest of Lebanon. Rev. 
T. O. Paine, LL. D., truly says on this point that, “the house 
of the forest of Lebanon must have been the house of the king,” 
ia and he calls attention to the fact that the shields and targets 
_ were put into the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 KiNGs x. 17), 
| and that they are said in 1 Kings xiv. 26, 27, to have been in 
the house of the king. It is unnecessary to confirm this view by 
other commentators. 

‘a Swedenborg’s clear interpretation therefore stands unmoved. 
The temple represented the worship of the spiritual life, the palace 
: represented the functions of intelligence in judgment, the queen’s 
a ; house represented the Egyptian or natural life. Nothing could be 
a _ more symmetrical than this plan of structures. It may appear, 
—_ | and probably will appear through excavations, that these three © 
a buildings stood on distinct levels, the temple of course highest. 
a That they were three and that they were symbols of the order of 
the mind, Swedenborg saw as clearly as he saw that the three 
a divisions of the temple itself, the most holy, the holy, and the 
a double court, were significant of the heavenly degrees. 
a This instance illustrates our point, that what we know of the 
a spiritual meaning of such portions of Scripture, is never to be set 
} aside from mere hasty examination of the literal meaning, as 
given in a translation. Had the Revised Version been in Mr. 
Bruce’s hands he would’ have been saved from his error, for that 


4 


a3 guards the reader against it. The old version has, “ He finished 

4; all his house ; he built also the house of the forest.of Lebanon; ” 

: but the new version has, “ He finished all his house; for he built = . 
a the house of the forest of Lebanon.” . 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


[Al Book Notices will be unsigned, but the writers’ names will be —, in 
the index at the end of each volume.) 


Swedenborg among the Doctors. A Letter to Robert T. Cooper, — 
M. D. James Speirs. London. 1895. pp. 45. 


THE writer of this letter is our old friend, Dr. J. J. Garth Wil- 
kinson, whose name is subscribed at the end, but does not appear 
on the title page. The letter is in reply to an invitation to join 
‘a company of physicians in a conversation on “ Swedenborg as a 
Scientist.” Presumably Dr. Wilkinson was expected to take the 
lead in this symposium, though we are not distinctly informed on 
that point. At all events, the invitation affords him an opportu- 
nity — of which he fully avails himself — to express his belief that 
Swedenborg is not a scientist, or, at least, that his science and 
theology are so closely related to each other, that they cannot 
be treated separately. This consideration is rendered all the 
more pertinent by the fact that the guests were particularly in- 
formed that theological discussion was to be avoided. 

An interesting question is here raised, which cannot be an- 
swered off-hand. We had always supposed, in common with 
many others, that Swedenborg, so far as he deals with the things 
of nature, was to be accounted a scientist, and that there is a 
sharp line of demarcation between his scientific and his theolog- | 
ical writings. Yet we heartily assent to the statement that he 
never was a scientist in the usual, and especially in the modern, 
sense of that term. And this is what Dr. Wilkinson apparently 
means. He says: 

I understand by scientist,a man who invents and accumulates facts as 
knowledge for its own sake, or for the sake of the establishment of views the 
products of his own mind or imagination. Darwin the evolutionist, Haeckel 
the Monist, Huxley as an ethical philosopher, and Herbert Spencer as a 
demonstrator of the unknown, are scientists in the latter category. Almost 
all the students of nature today belong to the former class, which regards 


‘knowledge as an end in itself. Swedenborg, from an early period of his life 
as a writer, proclaimed and preached from the floor of his science, that divine 
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use was intended by it; that it was not an object without this. In his “ Prin- 
cipia ” he makes declaration that the supreme use of man’s eye and sight is, 
that “ God may be seen.” (p. 3.) 

Thus did Swedenborg pursue his scientific investigations with 
a purpose very different from that of scientists in general. Nev- 
ertheless, according to Dr. Wilkinson, he might still have been. 
a scientist, “if his views about God had been of his own in- 
vention.” 


| But his amour propre, his proprium or selfhood, was not the authority from 
i; which his God was derived; it was overruled by a power to be manifested 

more and more in a Revelation which was coming, and in manifoldness to 
come. (p. 4.) 


If we accept Dr. Wilkinson’s definition of a scientist, we must 
needs admit that Swedenborg cannot be included in that class. 
Knowledge for its own sake, and, still less, knowledge for the 
sake of his personal reputation or glory, found no favor with him. 
We doubt, however, if the definition would be generally deemed 
admissible. There is no intrinsic reason why the man of science 

should be devoured by the pride of intellect or the thirst for fame. 

There is no reason, chargeable to science itself, why he should 
4 | not be as modest and sincere a seeker after truth for the sake of 
4 “‘ Divine use,” a§ any other toiler in the field of thought. But 
i we heartily agree with Dr. Wilkinson in saying that any judgment 
ag of Swedenborg by the ordinary scientific standard of today would 

E* be impossible. That standard does not reach to the level of his 
| reasoning, and cannot measure his thought. Yet this is not say- 
ing that he is no scientist in the truest sense of the term. Nor 
does it deny that his science and theology, though wondrously 
related, are wholly distinct from each other. 

After pronouncing Swedenborg to be no scientist according to 
the foregoing definition, Dr. Wilkinson takes occasion to sum up, 
for the benefit of his professional brethren, the leading doctrines 
at taught in the revelation made through Swedenborg to the New 

a Church. This he does in a strong and striking manner, briefly, 
; yet leaving out nothing of importance. The book abounds in 
passages well worthy of quotation, as for example, the following : 


If your credited soul rises no higher than to material cells built of atoms, - 
waters, and gases, you are limited to the evolutionary science of the day. If 
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you believe in a spiritual human soul plated with matter to give it the privi- 
lege of denizenship in this first stage of world, you are then capable of re- 
ceiving a spiritual anatomy and physiology when it is presented to you. If 
you have correct intuition, idea, and instruction from the Word, of God as a 
Man in whose image and likeness you are made, you will then wait anxiously 
for a theological anatomy as a crown to the lower correspondence in spiritual 
science. (p. 27.) 

As writing to physicians, Dr. Wilkinson naturally enlarges on 
the human body and its correspondences, and on the Greatest 
Man. Though confessing himself to be in his eighty-third year, 
he writes with all his old-time vigor and raciness. He cannot 
resist the temptation, now and then, of making a thrust at some 
of his special objects of aversion, such as vivisection and vacci- 
nation. But these hits will not injure the general effect of the 
little book, even for those who do not agree with him in regard 
to them. We can close this notice no better than by — one 
of his later paragraphs: 


You may be disappointed at first when you realize that Emanuel Sweden- 
borg is no scientist. But he who can by act of God, deal with the whole duty 
of man as the way to immortality and heaven, has professionally a walk of 
his own. He has not to gratify his appetite for research ; it is not his calling 
to cure the body, to right the political world, to settle the claims between rival 
classes in society to regulate laws and customs, or to prescribe the order of 
states and their international relations. The business of religion and espe- 
cially of the New Church is other than these things. It prescribes the short 
rule that man is to shun evils as sins before God, and then, after and in this 
avoidance thus and not otherwise defined, to practise the work of his daily 
calling whatever it may be, sincerely, justly, uprightly, and faithfully. If this 
is done, new heavens and a new earth come of it; the first heaven and the 
first earth have passed away; and there will be no more sea—no more scien- 
tism apart from interior life. (pp. 42, 43.) | | 


The Science and Poetry of the Old Testament. By Leo. H. GrIN- 
DON. James Speirs. London. pp. 108. 


READERS of Mr. Grindon’s former works will welcome a new 
volume from his. pen. Let them not, however, anticipate that 
they will find in the little book’ before us any full treatment of | 
the subject named in the title. The author, in his brief preface, 
disclaims all attempt at thoroughness. His book is “ simply sug- 
gestive.” ‘To treat the matter exhaustively,” he says, ‘“ would 
demand a volume of treble the dimensions.” 
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We must therefore take the book for what it is, and not expect 
too much of it. On this footing it will be found agreeable and 
helpful reading. Written in part for a secular paper — the Man- 
chester City News — it deals with its subject in a popular manner, 
which does not pretend to be very profound or spiritual. The 
science of Scripture is shown to be little more than a knowledge — 
of the common things of nature, as they outwardly or apparently 


_ present themselves to man’s view. To this science the poetry of 


Scripture is readily allied. The firmament is a great dome of 
sky, having the earth for its base, and supported by mountains 
as its pillars. The heavens are a tabernacle for the sun, in 
which, like a strong man, he runs his race. : 
_ That there is some deeper teaching in the Scriptures than that 
of the mere letter, is abundantly suggested by Mr. Grindon, 
though in a very general way. He says: 


The Word of God is not fully felt to be Divine, until we become convinced 
that it is addressed, in every part, to our own individual mind. Much, indeed, 
of the difficulty and mysteriousness of prophecy which has been felt, and 
continues to be felt, has come of people fancying that prophecy relates simply 
and purely to the kingdoms of the earth, instead of to universal man, in re- 
gard to his soul. Viewed in this latter way, all prophecy at once becomes 
plain, and full of practical instruction. The first and last business of the 
Bible is to inspire men with desire to do their duty, and to encourage them 
in the fulfilment of it. So that when we have learned all that the maps and 


atlases may teach in regard to Moab, Edom, Midian, Nineveh, Sharon with 


its roses, the Jordan, Elim with its “twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm trees,” the story is gathered anew in survey of our own 
hearts, and contemplation of our own private experiences. Jerusalem, the 
city that “stands on a hill,” so that it “cannot be hid,” is the symbolical name 
for the truth by which the church is vitalized and sustained. Zion, “ beautiful 
for situation, the joy of the whole earth,” is not only a mountain; it repre- 


sents the church as to the goodness it contains. (p. 44.) 


This is well put, and may serve as a fair illustration of the 
more spiritual teachings of the book. Much the larger part of 
the writer’s attention is directed to the elucidation of points in 
the literal sense of Scripture. He seems to us over-ready to ac- 
cept as established facts the conclusions of the Higher Criticism 
with regard to the dates and human authorship of the different 
books of the Bible. But he is quite right in holding that these 
matters, however they may be ultimately settled, are of minor 
consequence. There is a good wholesome ring in the following © 
sentence, with which we close this notice : ; 
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The value of this peerless book [the Bible] does not consist in the accuracy 
of its details of the creation. Its use is to make beautiful natures; and that in- 
terpretation is most sure to be correct which operates the most powerfully as 
an inducement to seek and nourish ourselves upon what is heavenly, throwing © 
into the background any question that may fall under the designation of 
“ scientific.” . . . What does it matter to us, as immortal beings, qualifying 
for a higher state of existence, whether the world was created six thousand 
years ago, or sixty thousand, or six hundred thousand? ... When all has 
_ been secured, the grand certificate of the truthfulness of Scripture is still 
found in its consoling power. We do not talk philosophy or science to the 
broken in heart or to the dying. When the strain is heaviest, the Bible, and 
the Bible alone, brings comfort. (pp. 10, 11.) 


Exercises at the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Institution of the 
Boston Society of the New Jerusalem, held Saturday and Sunday, 
Lvov. 4 and 5, 1893. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union 
Press. 1895. pp. 130. 50 Cts. 


Tuis little volume in a very pleasant way enables us to unite 
with the Boston Society in the celebration of the seventy-fifth . 
‘ anniversary of its institution. A Saturday evening and a Sunday 
were given to the observance, and a supplementary meeting was 
needed to hear all the interesting communications which were re- 
ceived. The exercises are fully reported in the little volume. 
The memorial sermon by the pastor is given, and an historical 
address by the Rev. Samuel M. Warren. Short addresses by sev- 
eral others are added as reported by a stenographer. About half 
the little book is occupied by letters received from present and 
former members of the Society who were unable to attend the 
meeting. Some of these are of peculiar interest, being from 
persons now advanced in years; whose memory goes back to the 
early days of the Society. The volume also contains portraits of 
the two pastors of the Society, the Rev. Thomas Worcester, D.D., 
and the Rev. James Reed; also portraits of the four who have 
served as chairmen of the Church Committee, and two views of 
the interior of the church building, which has been. occupied by 
the Society for many years, 

Few church societies have had so even a life, a and so quiet and 
steady a growth as that in Boston. It has had the service of but 
two pastors from its beginning to the present time. It is needless 
to repeat here the dates and facts of the early establishment of the 
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Church in Boston, which are concisely.and interestingly told in 
Mr. Warren’s historical address. But in reading the story and 


| 4 the early recollections of the oldest living members of the Church, 

i fo we are deeply impressed with the earnest devotion of those first 

ig believers in the New-Church doctrines. They were few in num- 

ig ber and regarded with scorn by most of those who were aware of 

a their existence. Almost every one of them suffered something 

i for his faith, Some were cast off by their families when they 

iz became members of the strange and despised Church. But they | 
i] 5 were resolute and faithful, and made their duty to the Church the a | 
ig central motive of their life. They found an intense pleasure in | 
4 reading and studying together, and felt that the light and influ- 

t ence of the new teachings were more precious than anything else 


in the world. They accepted the doctrines also unquestioningly — 
as principles which must be applied to life, and they set them- 
selves to make the application in their individual lives and as a so- 
ciety. The story of these early days of the New Church stirs — 
our admiration for the noble men and women who worked with 
such whole-souled devotion, and as we read it in the light of after 
events, we feel strongly the Providence of the Lord who inspired 
their. hearts to do the work which He then required. Circum- 
stances have changed. The Church has gained in outward 
strength and in favor in the eyes of the world. Is there less 
need to be whole-souled in our devotion? Has not the Lord still 
work to be done which needs all our courage and strength ? 

Such reflections and such questions were awakened in the 
minds of the younger members of the Boston church by their 
anniversary, and found earnest expression in the memorial ser- 
mon, and in some of the letters and addresses. The experience 
must surely have been useful to the present members of the So- 
ciety. It must have helped them to appreciate more highly their 
spiritual heritage. It must have inspired new faithfulness and 
devotion in living and working for the Church. Others besides 
the Boston Society will be interested in the recollections of the 
early days of the Church, and will find inspiratién in them, and 
will be grateful to the Boston Society for printing the little vol- 
ume which enables us all to share in its anniversary. 
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' Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MACLAREN. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Company. 1895. 


Tus book has already attracted general attention and given to 
its author wide-spread distinction. In the warm commendation 
which has been bestowed upon it we can join most heartily. The 
volume comprises a series of homely sketches of life, the scene 
of which is a retired country parish in the highlands of Scotland. 
The life described is much more, however, than the mere out- 
ward living of the plain people to whom we are introduced. 
That is touched upon very lightly, and the external accessories 
- made use of are few and meagre. Even the parish itself is made 
to present but small attractions beyond its roominess and the 
wholesome quality of its air. This last is quaintly characterized 
by the “doctor of the old school” —who forms the subject of 
the last, and perhaps, the most notable of the sketches — i in words 
which are worth quoting: 


“There’s nae 5 leevin® for a doctor wi’ this Drumtochty air; it hasna a marra 
in Scotland. It starts frae the Moray Firth and sweeps doon Badenoch, and 
comes ower the moor o’ Rannock and across the Grampians. There’s the 
salt o’ the sea, and the caller air o’ the hills, and the smell o’ the heather, and 
the bloom o’ mong a flower in’t. If there’s nae disease in the organs o’ the 
body, a puff o’ Drumtochty air wud bring back a man frae the gates o’ deith.” 


But everything of this kind is subordinate and quite inciden- 
tal to the real purpose of the author. That purpose has in view 
an unfolding of the more interior aspects of the life of these 
simple folk. And this is done with a deep discernment of char- 
acter, a refined delicacy of humor, and a restrained but moving 
pathos which causes the reader to feel not only that he is in the 
hands of a master, but of one who is himself mastered by his 
subject and speaks because he has a message which his heart 
_ burns to utter. | 

The life that he depicts is notably intellectual and unemotional, 
but he brings us ever and anon, in skilful ways, to a discernment 
of its other and softer side, which we can but accept as revealing 
its truer quality. | : 


« Five and thirty years have I been minister of Drumtochty,” the Doctor 
used to say at school examinations, “and we have never wanted a student at 
the University, and while Dominie Jamieson lives we never shall.” 
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There was just a single ambition in those humble homes, to have one of its 
members at college, and if Domsie approved a lad, then his brothers and sis- | 
ters would give their wages, and the family would live on skim milk and oat- 
_ to let him have his chance. 
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And in all the religious and social life of the people intellect 
dominated and held in check the emotions. ‘They may not be 
hignorant,” was the verdict of a little uneducated, but somewhat 
conceited Englishman, who had failed to make headway against 
the reserve which met him on every side, “ but no man could call 
them haffable.” : 


If there was the faintest want of geniality in the Drumtochty manner it 
was simply the reticence of a subtle and conscientious people. Intellect with 
us had been brought to so fine an edge by the Shorter Catechism that it could | 
detect endless distinctions, and was ever on the watch against inaccuracy. . . 
What right had any human being to fling about superlative adjectives, seeing 
what a big place the world is, and how little we know? . . . Had any native 
used “ magnificent,” there would have been an uneasy feeling in the Glen; the 
man must be suffering from wind in the head, and might upset the rotation 
of crops, sowing his young grass after potatoes, or replacing turnip with beet- 
root. But nothing of that sort happened in my time; we kept ourselves well 
in hand. It “rained in torrents ” elsewhere, with us it only “threatened tae 
be weet ” — some provision had to be made for the deluge. Strangers, in the 
pride of health, described themselves as “ fit for anything,” but Hillocks, who 
died at ninety-two, and never had an hour’s illness, did not venture, in his 
prime, beyond, “ Gaein’ aboot, a’m thankfu’ to say, gaein’ aboot.” When one 
was seriously ill, he was said to be “ gay an’ sober,” and no one died in Drum- 
tochty — “he slippit awa’.” 


But beneath all this reserve and constant self-restraint we are 
shown an undercurrent of deep and tender feeling, indicating, 
among those whose hearts had been touched by the simple truths 
of the Word, the presence of “the little child ” within. 

We cannot better illustrate the quality of the religious spirit 
which pervades and everywhere dominates the volume, than by 
quoting the following extracts from the first sketch, entitled, 
‘‘Domsie.” Marget’s son George, “a lad o’ pairts,” has come 
home to die, after having taken all the honors of the college. 
Kirsty — who “had a ‘way’ in sick visiting’ — has come in to 
condole with Marget. 

“ Ay, ay, Marget, sae its come to this. Weel, we daurna complain, ye ken. 


. . . Ay, ay, its a sair blow aifter a’ that wes in the papers. I wes feared when 
I heard o’ the papers; ‘ Lat weel alone,’ says I to the Dominie; ‘ye ’ill bring 
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a judgment on the laddie wi’ yir blawing.’ But ye might as weel hae spoken 
to the hills. Domsie’s a thraun body at the best, and he was clean infatuat’ 
wi’ George. Ay, ay, its an awfu’ lesson, Marget, no to mak’ idols o’ our 
bairns, for that’s naethin’ else than provokin’ the Almichty.” : 
It was at this point that Marget gave way and scandalized pasa, 
which held that obtrusive prosperity was an irresistible provocation to the 
higher powers, and that a skilful depreciation of our children was a policy of 
safety. 

“ Did ye say the Almichty? I’m thinkin’ that’s ower grand a name for your 
God, Kirsty. What wud ye think o’ a faither that brocht hame some bonnie 
thing frae the fair for ane o’ his bairns, an’ when the puir bairn wes pleased 
wi’ it tore it oot o’ his hand and flung it into the fire? Eh, woman, he wud 
be a meeserable cankered jealous body. Kirsty, wumman, when the Almichty 
sees a mither bound up in her laddie, I tell ye He is sair pleased in His 
heaven, for mind ye hoo He loved His ain Son. Besides, a’m judgin’ that 
nane o’ us can love anither withoot lovin’ Him, or hurt anither withoot 
hurtin’ Him. 

“Oh, I ken weel that George is gaein’ to leave us; but it’s no because the 
Almichty is jealous 0’ him or me, no likely. It cam’ to me last nicht that He 
needs my laddie for some grand wark in the ither world, and that’s hoo 
George has his bukes brocht oot tae the garden and studies a’ the day. He 
wants to be ready for his kingdom just as he trachled in the bit schule o’ 
Drumtochty for Edinboro’? I hoped he wud have been a minister o’ Christ’s 
Gospel here, but he’ill be judge over many cities yonder.. A’m no denyin’, 
Kirsty, that its a trial, but I hae licht on it, and naethin’ but gude thochts 
o’ the Almichty.” 


George overheard the words, and when his mother came out 
and saw the open window, and said regretfully, “JT didna ken,” 
he replied : 


“Never mind, mither, there’s nae secrets atween us, and it gar’d my heart - 
leap to hear ye speak up like yon for God, and to know yir content.” 


And then he goes on to recall the night he spent, when he was 
‘a wee laddie,” after having heard “a Revival man” preach about 
God, and the literal fires of hell, which he illustrated with a burn- 
ing roll of paper. He could not sleep for “fricht’”’ and when his 
mother came to him, he “gripped baith his wee airms” round 
her neck, and cried over and over again, “ Is yon God?” 


“ Ye asked me, ‘ Am I a guid mother tae ye?’ and when I could dae naethin’ 
but hold, ye said, ‘ Be sure God maun be a hantle kinder.’ 

“The truth came to me as with a flicker, and I cuddled down into my bed, 
and fell asleep in His love as in my mother’s arms. 
“ Mither,” and George lifted up his head, “that was my conversion, and, 
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mither dear, I hae longed a’ thro’ thae college studies for the day when ma 


mooth wud be opened wi’ this evangel.” 
Marget’s was an old-fashioned garden, with pinks and daisies snd forget-me- 


nots, with sweet-scented wall-flowers, and thyme and moss roses, where nature 


had her way, and gracious thoughts could visit one without any jarring note. 
As George’s voice softened to the close, I caught her saying, “ His servants 
shall see His face,” and the peace of Paradise fell upon us in the shadow of 


death. 


One more scene from this sketch ois tnieiel omit. It is when 
“ Domsie ” came to make his last visit, and George, after a while, 


Took a book from below his pillow —they were in the garden, “ beside the 


bonnie brier bush ” — and began, like one thinking over his words: 


“ Maister Jamieson, ye hae been a gude freend tae me, the best I ever had 
aifter my mither and faither. Will ye tak this buik for a keepsake o’ yir 
grateful scholar? It’s a Latin ‘ Imitation,’ Dominie, and it’s bonnie printin’. 
Ye mind hoo ye gave me yir ain Virgil, and said he was a kind o’ Pagan sanct. 


Noo here is my sanct, and div ye ken I’ve often thocht Virgil saw His day 


afar off, and was glad. Wull ye read it, Dominie, for my sake, and maybe 
ye ‘ill come to see” — and George could not find words for more. 


But Domsie understood. “Ma laddie, ma laddie, that I luve better es - 


onythin’ on earth, I’ll read it till I die, and, George, I'll tell ye what livin’ man 
does na ken. When I was your verra age I had a cruel trial, and ma heart 
was turned frae faith. The classics hae been my bible, though I said naethin’ 
to ony man against Christ. He aye seemed beyond man, and noo the veesion 
’o Him has come to me in this gairden. Laddie, ye hae dune far mair for 
me than I ever did for you. Wull ye maka prayer for yir auld dominie 


afore we pairt ?” 
There was a thrush singing in the birches and a sound of bees in the air, 


| when George prayed in a low, soft voice, with a little break in it. 


“Lord Jesus, remember my dear maister, for he’s been a kind friend to me 
and many a puir laddie in Drumtochty. Bind up his sair heart and give him 
licht at eventide, and may the maister and his scholars meet some mornin’ 
where the schule never skails, in the kingdom ’o’ oor Father.” 

Twice Domsie said Amen, and it seemed as the voice of another man, and 
then he kissed George upon the forehead; but what is J said Marget did not 


wish to hear. 


Surely one who can write thus is an author we should know 
and welcome. We would only add that he is a Scotch clergyman 


whose “nom de plume ” forms a part of his real name — John 


(Ian) Watson. 
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The Sons of Ham. A Tale of the New South. By Louis PEn- 
DLETON. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. pp. 328. $1.50. 


In this volume the author of “The Wedding Garment ” under- 
takes to deal with the perplexing race-problem, as it is now pre- 
sented to the people of the South. His own solution of the 
problem is sufficiently indicated by his dedication, which reads as 
follows: ‘“‘To the African Colonization Societies of the Future 
this book is hopefully inscribed.” The story all tends to the 


conclusion that it is quite impracticable for the Whites and Blacks 


to live together in amity, and that a peaceable separation, which 
shall carry the latter back to the home of their ancestors, is of all 
things the most desirable. 

With this point ever in view, the writer draws a most distress- 
ing picture of the conditions now existing in our southern states. 
He gives to his readers a highly realistic, not to say sensational, 
story, filled with murders, lynchings, robberies, and other crimes. 
That such scenes as he depicts are far too common, cannot be 
doubted; but that such an aggregation of them as he presents 
is likely to be found within a short time in one small district, 
seems hardly probable. We suspect that he is too fond of dwell- 
ing on the dark side of things. This suspicion was aroused in 
reading “The Wedding Garment,” where the descriptions of life 
in the world of spirits were too largely, as it seemed to us, and to 
many others, of a painful character. So in the book before us, 
his zeal to prove the Africans an inferior race, incapable of living 
on equal or satisfactory terms with white people, has caused him 
to paint them in the darkest colors, hardly relieved by any of the 
gentler traits which they are known to possess. We do not recall 


more than one really lovable negro in the whole story, whereas 
the vicious and hateful ones are numerous. 


As for the great problem itself, we opine that it is quite too 
early for any one to make a final disposition of it. Certainly it 
cannot be settled off-hand. - Divine Providence doubtless has in 
view some plan, which reaches farther than we can begin to see, 
with reference to the establishment of this alien race in our 
country. As the noble English people was evolved from the 
Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, who successively came to-. 
gether upon its soil, why may we not believe that the future 
American nation is to gain something from each of the foreign 
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elements which is getting a foothold here? This question does | 


not necessarily imply intermarriage and amalgamation, but it does 
involve the inquiry whether, in a higher state of neighborly love 
than that which now exists, greater political and social assimila- 
tion may not be possible, to the advantage of all concerned. 
Moreover, a practical objection to the colonization scheme 
arises from the fact that the white man is commonly judged to 
be incapable of long-continued out-door labor in a southern cli- 
mate. So far as our knowledge and observation go, the agricul- 
tural industries of the former slave states would cease, if the 


negroes were not there to till the rice swamps and cotton fields. 


We do not remember to have seen in the book before us any 
suggestion as to the way in which this hiatus would be filled. 

The story of the book— considered as a story, apart from the 
main problem with which it deals — strikes us as rather weak and 
common-place. We notice, however, as in ‘The Wedding Gar- 
ment,” much literary skill, which is turned to good account in the 
vivid descriptions of southern life and in some of the individual 
characterizations. The author evidently writes from a familiar 
acquaintance with the people and scenes which he portrays. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By Joun Wutte Cuapwick. 


Boston: George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street. 1894. pp. 
246. 

THE old Unitarian belief treated of in this book is that of 
Channing and his associates in the early part of the present 
century. The new Unitarian belief with which it is contrasted is 
that of Theodore Parker as modified by evolutionary science and 
the Higher Criticism. The old is defined as Arianism, “ which 
made Jesus only a little less than God, but an entirely distinct 
person.” The new, though more closely allied with Socinianism, 
which presents our Lord as a man, refuses to Him the Divine 
honor and worship which were originally connected with that 
form of thought. The old was “intensely Scriptural,” insomuch 
that “‘ there were no Christian people who appealed to the Bible 
more confidently than the English Unitarians of the eighteenth 
century and the English and American Unitarians of the earlier 


part of this.’ The new esteems it “worse than a blunder, a 
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crime, for any person decently intelligent and tolerably informed 
to claim for a collection of books having these characteristics 
and this history a general or particular infallibility, a super- 
natural character, or an authority in any part over and above the 
natural appeal it makes to conscience, mind, and heart.” 

These statements, given mostly in Mr. Chadwick’s own lan- 


_ guage, will sufficiently explain his position. We do not question . 


the general correctness of his historical summary, though we 
doubt if. all who call themselves Unitarians would be willing to 
admit that the old foundations of their belief are so utterly de- 
stroyed as ‘the declares them to be. And yet, confessedly, the 
doctrinal platform on which Unitarians agree to stand is so very 
broad and vague, that, in the minds of most Christians, it amounts 
to nothing at all. The bonds which hold them together as a 
religious body, are not positive principles, but a series of nega- 
tions — negations of those teachings which the followers of our 
Lord Jesus Christ have generally deemed most precious. It is 


needless to say that nothing could be more repulsive'to a New- 


Churchman than the doctrines set forth in these pages. That 
any human being should take satisfaction in them is almost in- 
conceivable. Our Lord, in whom we see the full and perfect 
manifestation of the one God, is taken away from us, and, in His 
place we have only a man who imbibes the errors of his time 


and is not free from moral imperfections. The Scriptures, which 


are to us Divine truth itself, infinite in meaning and the connect- 
ing link between earth and heaven, are remanded to the category 
of mere human writings, full of misstatements, exaggerations, and 
false assumptions. Their authenticity is made to depend wholly 
on the slender historical evidences which can be found respecting 
the persons by whom, and the times in which, they were pro- 
fessedly written. Not a thought is given to their intrinsic char- 
acter and worth as the real proof of their Divine nature and. 
authority. Every spiritual percepiion, such as, in one place, 
Mr. Chadwick designates “the logic of the heart,” seems to be 
ruthlessly stifled, and nothing remains but the cold, hard, natural - 
reason, which deals with religious truth as if it were a problem in 
mathematics or a law of chemistry. The four evangelists cease 
to be trustworthy; but Darwin and Huxley are raised to the 
highest rank of prophets. | 
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To do full justice to a writer like this is difficult, because of 


the unspeakable aversion which his doctrines excite. But we 


suppose he means to be honest and truthful, and can be so in no 
other way than by avowing his unbelief. It is but fair to assume 
that he feels impelled to his denials by the inability to accept any 
of the alternatives which have been presented to his mind If 
so, he does right in not lying or equivocating ; but what call has 
he to preach? As New-Churchmen, we can sympathize with 
him so far as to say that we are, perhaps, saved from a similar 
skepticism by the teachings which we find in the writings of 
Swedenborg concerning the Lord and His Word, and which 
seem to us at once so rational and yet so spiritual. Fortunately, 


-we are not obliged to make choice between the old and the new 


Unitarianism. If we were, we should certainly oy from our pres- 
ent point of view, “The old is better.” 


How We Rose. By Davip NELSON BEACH, Author of “ Newer | 


Religious Thinking and Plain Words on Our Lord’s Work.” 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 86. 

God’s Light as it Came to Me. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 
128. 


The Deeper Meanings. By FREDERICK A. HINCKLEY. Boston : » 


George H. Ellis. pp. 89. 


WE hail with satisfaction the appearance of these little books, 
not because we accept all their statements or recognize their en- 
tire agreement with our theological thinking, but because we see 
in them the evidence of a new spirit which is looking for higher 
and more spiritual truth than the old creeds have given to the 
world. ‘There is a lack in them of definite teaching of truth on 


such high themes as they treat of — more spiritualizing, than clear © 


light drawn from the one fountain of truth, the Holy Word of 


God, and no very definite acknowledgment of the Lord, as “ The - 


Way, the Truth, and the Life,” the Source of all inspiration and 
regeneration. But often, what may not be plainly expressed is 
implied. Language is susceptible of a variety of meanings espe- 
cially in writing on spiritual themes. We must accept many 


things that are said by those who do not write in a strictly theo- 


logical way, when we see they are climbing the ladder. | 
“ How We Rose” is another world book, like many written by 
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those who believe that there is more light to be revealed to men 
about the future. Some very good teaching is put in the form of 
a little parable, a dream-like story to show how life hereafter is 
a fuller manifestation of the Divine Presence. The Buddhist 
woman who has believed in Gautama sees the same light as the 
Christian woman. The teachings of Jesus are universal truth. 
One great purpose runs through human life everywhere, the ele- 
vation of humanity itself in all races. We are not accustomed 
to speak so freely and familiarly of the presence and actual sight 
of Jesus in the other world as this writer does, but the words of 
the Glorified One, as seen, are all very beautiful and inspiring. 
‘“‘God’s Light as it Came to Me” is more of a book than the 
first named. It deals with the subject of the inner life and the 
elevation that comes from the subjection of our lower nature to 
the higher. We find many beautiful passages in it. Here and 
there, however, we have found something that appears to pattake 
of the theosophic idea, teaching not only that the Divine is in 


man and is the source of spiritual strength and peace, but that 


man becomes Divine. One or two sentences will show this, 
“Feeling God includes knowing Him; it is deing Him” (p. 50). 


“ Learn that all your gifts and perceptions are not your own, but | 


are God-given, and that you in your Divine nature are like the 
everlasting hills” (p. 63). ‘Tread lovingly and tenderly in 
your own Divine light, and so illumine and radiate” (p. 72). 
‘He who knows himself will understand that there is something 
in him that is Divine,” has been said long ago in Latin verse; 
it is this that impels to good living. But what man receives from 
the Lord, although it seems to be his own, is from God in him — 
finite, not Infinite. Perhaps the writer of this book would ac- 
knowledge this, but we think with the present — of modern 
thought, it needs to be plainly stated. 


Mr. Hinckley’s book, “The Deeper Meanings,” has the same_ 


uplifting tendency as the others.. It gives the deeper meanings 
of man and nature, not of the Word of God. It is poetical, and 
deals largely in poetical quotations, beginning with Browning. 
We are not sure that the author acknowledges the Divine in the 
Human, God in Christ, but he certainly presents high ideals, and 
would have us remember that we are allied to God. The new 
version and analysis of the Greek story of the winged horse, 
Pegasus, is full of beautiful ideals of a life of service to others. 
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The Essential Man. A Monograph on Personal Immortality in the 
Light of Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELL Cressy, Ph. D. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1895. pp. 84. 75 cts. 


Mucu good thinking is crowded into these few pages: The — 
question propounded in the book, as formulated in the preface, 
is, ‘‘ What: witness to the continued existence of man after death 
is found on the basis of reason alone?” “The testimony of Rev- 
elation does not enter into the discussion, and the alleged evi- 
dence of so-called Spiritualism is, so far as the writer’s argument 
is concerned, ruled out. 

Without stopping to consider whether a knowledge, or even a 
conception, of the future life would be possible except for Rev- 
elation, we can truly say that the author shows the belief in 
man’s immortality to be inttinsically reasonable, and in harmony 
with all the recognized facts of science and philosophy. On the - 
other hand, he makes it clear that any different view is without 
reason or sanction in the established order of the universe. His 
exposure of the fallacies of materialism is especially og and 
logical. Note, for comple, this pungent sentence : 


Some, even, who would fain disbelieve in God because the microscope has 
not discerned Him in the recesses of space, would elevate the atom, as con- 
taining the potency of all life, to the rank of Deity, horgetting somehow that 
no one hath seen /¢ at any time. (p. 14.) 


Another forcible statement on the same subject is the fol- 
lowing: | 

Of course, one may persist in aneerting that the brain itself alone thinks; 
but he may with equal propriety affirm that plants or stones think, for they 
are all alike material, simply in different grades of organization. Anything 
as a dogmatic assertion is possible. Any theory is possible as a volition, as 
something which we elect to believe, shutting our eyes to the plainest facts, 
without considering or even listening to the arguments of those who may dis- 
agree with us; but this is not rationality, it is bigotry, as often, too, the big- 
otry of unbelief as of belief. (pp. 26, 27.) 


In arguing for the doctrine that the essential man isa soul, 
and not a body, Mr. Cressy comes very near to a recognition of 
discrete degrees, as taught by Swedenborg. He says: 


hi. 


The physical and the mental are simply incomme No common 
unit can be found or imagined for them. .. . A thing and a thought are as 
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radically diverse in ultimate analysis today as in the age of Socrates, and will 
forever remain so; for, as the late Professor Tyndall said, “ The passage 
from matter to mind is unthinkable.” : 


He also sees that the relation between mind and body is that 
of cause and effect. But he falls far short of the clear concep- 
tion of correspondence, as being the universal law of causation, 
not only with regard to man’s conscious operations, but including 
all creative acts whatsoever. 

On its own plane, and as far as it wadieatibea to go, this book 
is admirable; and we gladly welcome it as a timely contribution 
to sound thinking on a most important subject. . 


Leaflets for Lent. Selected and arranged from the Bible and 
from the manuscripts of William Phillips Tilden. Also Selec- 
tions from his favorite Hymns. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1895. 
THE late Rev. W. P. Tilden was a Unitarian minister of Bos- 

ton, known to his friends.as a peculiarly gentle and devout man. 

The quality of his mind and character is plainly shown in these 

‘“‘ Leaflets,” which have been prepared in accordance with his 


express desire, and arranged for the press by his daughter. The 


contents of the book are sufficiently indicated in the title. Pas- 
sages from the Gospels, with comments on them, and hymns for 


_ every Sunday, are brought together in a handsome and conve- 


nient form for daily reading. Though specially intended for 
Lent, they are equally appropriate for any other season of the 
year, as, indeed, are all portions of Scripture, and all uplifting 
and devotional sentiments. A fair specimen of the thoughts to 
be found in the book is the following, entitled “The Sparrow’s 
Fall:” 


Death sooner or later comes to all. But if it be the gate to higher life, 
who would wish to escape it? Who would be anxious about the how or the 


_ when of the going, when He, without whom no sparrow falls, folds every — 


child of His in His embrace? The death-angel does not make us spirits; _ 
God did that at the beginning ; but it helps the spirit out of its material body 
into its native air. On both sides the river Love reigns. Fear ye not, there- 


fore, children of God, heirs of Life eternal; ye are of more value than many 


sparrows. Fear ye not. Does the tornado sweep the earth? He “maketh 
the clouds His chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind.” Does the 
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sea engulf our dearest treasures? “ The sea is His, and He madeit.” He 
“hath measured the waters in the hollow of His hand.” He is working out 
His vast designs; turning defeat into victory, and making our sharpest trials 
tend to growth of soul. Our Father is at the helm of Destiny, and “All’s 


well.” 


The Temple of Deir El Bahari. By Epovarp NAVILLE. Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 1894. = 


For the subject of its twelfth annual memoir to be presented 
to its subscribers, the Egypt Exploration Fund has selected its 
work in uncovering a temple near Karnac, anciently Thebes — 
a temple of peculiar interest on account of its connection with 
the history of Queen Hatshepsu, who seems to have been a — 
woman of commanding abilities. Her portrait shows her dressed 
asa man. She made an expedition to the far south, and the 
sculpture on the walls of this temple show the fruits of it. The 
memoir is very brief, but it serves admirably to enlist the interest | 


_ of subscribers in the work of the Fund. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Outlines of Social Theology. By WILLIAM DEWITT HybDkE, LL. D.: 
Ernest England: a Drama for the Closet. By J. A. PARKER. 


Brief Exposition of the Doctrine of the New Church. From the Latin of 
Swedenborg. 


These books will be duly noticed in our next number. 
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